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CHAPTER I. 



Harold's School-boy Friends— The Bull attacks Grand- 
papa—Miss May leaves Stubble Farm. 



Harold found many friends at school so long 
as the three cakes, jam, and apples Jasted ; but 
when he came to .the last slice of cake, two 
of the boys craved, and Dawkins, who was 
not the favoured one, then turned round upon 
Harold and called him a clodhopper, and nick- 
named him "foxy," on account of the colour of 
his hair, and then Harold wrote a piteous letter 
to his mother, who sent him another parcel, and 
Dawkins tried to get friendly with Harold again. 
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But Harold was not so easily won, and when 
Dawkins pinched him, he raised his slate, and, 
striking him on the head with the corner of 
it, split his head open, and bandages and sticking- 
plaster had to be applied to Dawkins, whilst 
Master Harold Strong received his first impres- 
sion of a wax-ended cane from the arm of 
Dr. Bolter his schoolmaster. 

It was with some difficulty that Dr. Bolter was 
apparently persuaded by Mr. Dean (who had 
now returned to town) to allow Harold to spend 
the next Sunday with his grandfather : " But," 
says Dr. Bolter, *'I will look over it this time; 
for Harold is a very good boy with his lessons ; 
he gets on well with his. Greek and his Latin, 
and he reads better than any boy in the 
school." 

It was not due to Dr. Bolter's instruction 
that Harold read so well, but to the patient 
instruction of Miss May, who was now busy 
with Ernest and Mary, and filling up her time 
with an everlasting basket of stockings that 
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required darning for the family. "Oh those 
everlasting stockings I ^ How poor Miss May 

sighed as she rolled one up, and then threaded 
another stocking on to her hand, with two 
holes in the heel, one in the toe^ and another 
in the leg. How scientifically she marked out 
her first line of crossway repairs, and then 
crossed and recrossed it until the hole was no 
longer visible; and, indeed, some of them had 
been patched and patched until the patch that 
was patched first required patchipg again^ and 
all the while she was hearing the children their 
lessons, and sometimes had to say: "No, you 
must learn it again, for I can't let you out to 
play until you have spelt " scissors " correctly." 

But midsummer soon came; and when Mr. Dean 
safely delivered Harold to his fond mother she 
was delighted with his appearance and progress, 
and Ernest felt that he was quite a nonentity, 
and was glad to stroll off to play with the 
animals and chat with Harry, who, in con- 
sequence of the sheep being placed on the grass, 
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had been transferred to Jemmy as his Nipper; 
for Jemmy's original Nipper having, by arrange- 
ment with the carter-boy, made a dirt-pie on 
Jemmy's top hat, had received a thorough left- 
hand thrashing from Old Jemmy's green willow- 
stick, and had absented himself from Stubble 
Farm, whilst his mother had been to com- 
plain to Mr. Strong, who told her in reply 
that he dared say the boy deserved it, and a 
good thrashing always did a boy good, because, 
if he didn't want it then, he would before long. 
However, the boy's mother would not let him 
come again, and Harry was now engaged 
minding the whole family of pigs in a meadow : 

"For," said Mr. Strong, "if the pigs don't 
eat much grass, they roll in the river mud, and 
that sweetens them, whilst we sweep out their 
pties, and limewash the interiors to keep off the 



murrain." 



What a mixed congregation Harry had 
to control. Pigs with families, pigs without 
families, half-grown pigs, full-grown pigs, pigs 
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just weaned, and, worst of all, pigs which had 
left their families at home ; and there were two 
of those which could open gates or crawl 
through a hedge, though Harry's watchful eye and 
his pig-whip frustrated their efforts. Then Master 
Ernest joined him, bringing a line and a fish-hook, 
and both boys fished for minnows, standing at first 
by the sheep-wash, and afterwards Harry ventured 
on to the narrow paling in the middle of the 
stream, the better to haiil up the hungry minnows 
which swallowed a worm threaded on to a pin tied 
to a string, in opposition to Ernest's superior 
tackle. Whilst Harry was so engaged, one of 
the old mother-pigs stole home to her young 
ones, and Jemmy brought her back unobserved, 
and made for Harry across the green sward. 
He was almost near enough to strike Harry, 
when the boy observed him, and, giving a start, 
overbalanced and fell into the water of the 
sheep-wash. It was now Jemmy's turn to fish 
him out, and, when he was dragged dripping to 
the side. Jemmy said : 
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"Sarves you right, you young galliis; if 
you let that pig come home again, 111 tell 
your master of you. See, here he comes with 
the sheep and the sheep-washers." 

The weather being warm, Harry soon dried 
his clothes, and Mr. Strong and the sheep-washers 
monopolised the pool whilst Ernest held his papa's 
horse, Woolly Boy. 

"Where's the best fishing, Tom?" inquired 
Mr. Dean of his son-in-law. 

''At the far end of this meadow," replied 
Mr. Strong; "but mind that young bull with 
the cows there, for he's rather a saucy fellow." 

''Then I won't go near him, Tom;" and 
Mr. Dean trudged off to the place pointed out 
to him. The bull, however, did not wait for 
Mr. Dean to intrude, for he very soon left the 
herd of cows and came towards Mr. Dean, and, 
when that gentleman shook his fishing-rod at 
him, the bull shook his head at Mr. Dean ; and 
then, when Mr. Dean paused, the bull elevated 
his tail, lowered his head, roared after the manner 
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of bulls, and threw the dirt into the air with his 
fore feet. 

"He'll run at him, I'll be bound, Ernest," 
said Mr. Strong. "Bring Woolly Boy and my 
stick here. I must go " — ^and Mr. Strong mounted 
and rode full gallop to the rescue. 

. Mr. Dean has backed, and backed, and backed, 
in the hope of getting nearer to the railed fencing, 
but now the bull is making a charge at him, 
and Mr. Dean is running with all his might. 
There are yet a hundred yards between grand- 
papa and the fencing, but there are only two 
yards between the bull and grandpapa, who 
has dropped fishing-rod, basket, provisions, and 
all, and whose hat is off and his coat-tails 
flying ; but, fortunately for grandpapa, WooHy 
Boy and his master are only one yard from the 
bull. 

"Go it, grandpapa, run," cries saucy Tom 
Strong, and whack descends the ash-stick on 
the bull's back; which makes the bull swerve in 
his course, and grandpapa has vaulted over a 
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post and railed fencing, that he never could 
have vaulted before in his life, and never will 
again, whilst Tom Strong is now riding down 
the bull, laughing with all his might, and at 
the same time, giving Jemmy's pet such a ground- 
ashing as he only received once before, when 
he shook his head at Mr. Strong in the yard, 
and making him glad to scamper off to his herd 
of cows. Poor grandpapa was breathless. "Tom," 
said he "what would he have done to me had he 
caught me ? " 

"Done," replied his son, "why he would have 
tossed you up a bit first, and then knelt on you ; 
but come and have a sup at this brandy-bottle. 
I always give the sheep-washers a drop of brandy 
with their beer on sheep-washing days, and if 
you're down here by-and-by you will see a lark, 
for James and Edwin Gosty are coming down after 
dinner." 

Poor grandpapa trembled from head to foot, 
and was not likely to catch a fish, his hand 
shook so ; but Tom Strong saw him safely through 
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the meadow, and directing him another way 
home, he returned to the sheep-washers. 

Sheep must be washed before their wool is 
shorn from their backs ; but my readers must guess 
whether they enjoy the process or not, after read- 
ing the following description. In this instance 
the sheep-wash (an enclosed pen in the water) 
divides the two meadows. On one side is a 
pen in which the sheep are secured, and on 
the other is a green meadow for them to roam 
in at their pleasure, whilst the water first pours, 
then trickles, and finally drops from their saturated 
fleeces. In the centre of the sheep-wash are 
fixed two tubs, in which stand the sheep-washers 
ready to rub the swimming sheep, and to make 
their wool white by freeing it from the clots 
of dirt called drags, which accumulate in the dirty 
swede-field. 

"Now, my boys," calls out Mr. Strong, "the 
old price I suppose, for washing and shearing, with 
plenty of beer and a drop of brandy, and mind, if 
you drown one, I won't pay you at all ; and don't 
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scamp your work, for my woolstapler complained 
last year that you had missed washing twa 
sheep." 

*A11 right, master, here's your good health. 
This water's pretty cold, master, the sooner we 
get at it the better ; pitch us in half-a-score." 
Then shepherd Hill takes up ten sheep, one at 
a time of course, and pitches them on their backs 
into five feet of water, and the poor things 
bleat and swim round and round until they are 

r 

exhausted; and the men' in the tubs take com- 
passion on them, and rub them well, and hand 
them along, by lifting up a chain that bars their 
exit, when gladly they stagger out to rest on their 
feet on the ground. 

As promised, James and Edwin Gosty, who 
were allowed the use of Tom Strong^s sheep-wash, 
came to open the year's proceedings ; and, when 
the beer and brandy had taken fairly hold of 
the sheep-washers, they made a wager to run 
matches, without their clothes, on the grass ; with 
which all the party were highly delighted. 
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Tug and Tickle joined Mr. Strong after tea, 
and they all had a game in the orchard with the 
four comers, the carter-boys and Harry sticking 
up the four comer-pins ; after which many good 
songs were sung, and Mr. Tickle, who was of a 
literary tum, recited to the party. It was mid- 
night before they broke up, but all enjoyed 
themselves thoroughly. 

Next to sheep-washing came sheep-shearing;. 

ft 

and the poor sheep struggled on the floor of the 
bam, whilst the shearers, with one knee on their 
necks to keep them prostrate, denuded them of 
their weighty soft fleeces, often cutting in two a 
sheep-tick that had not been picked out of their 
backs by the starlings. Each man sheared from 
twenty to twenty-five sheep a-day, for which 
they were paid at the rate of six shillings per 
score. 

The regular side of five mowers had gone 
from Stubble Farm to the railway, so as Mr. 
Strong's busy time commenced with the hay 
season, he had to drive Betsy many miles to secure 
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a new gang of men. Old Jemmy too, relieved of 
his yards full of cattle, had a task to find his 
side of eight women to turn the hay, for most 
of those who had come before were now busy 
attending to the meals of their husbands, now 
in receipt of good money on the railway. But 
soon the familiar sound of the rubber on the scythe 
was heard in the meadows, as the men stripped to 
boots, trousers, and shirts, sharpened their scythes 
to the sound of too-wet, too-wet, when they paused 
to take breath at the end of the swarth. How 
regularly they bend and swing the mighty weapon 
with their powerful arms full twelve hours 
through the day. Can there be a more beautiful 
illustration of the wondrous powers of man than 
a mower at his work ? What a pity that a doctor 
is not able to prescribe a week's mowing of grass 
to some of his over-feeding patients. 

" Take care. Master Ernest ; don't get too 
near," cries No. i mower, as Ernest gets rather 
close to him. " IVe just cut a hare's four legs off, 
and I shouldn't like to cut yours. If you look 
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under my coat close to our barrel of beer, covered 
up with the grass, you will find a tit-lark's nest 
with four eggs, and you can bring me a little 'baccy 
for it. Hold hard, my boys/' he cries out, " this 
is full of emmets' nests, and we must go steady 
or we shall break our scythes/' 

" Ha, ha ! here's Charley boy^ again," says 
another mower, as he catches a large toad ; and, 
opening the toad's mouth, he spits his quid of 
tobacco into it and lets the toad go. "See him 
foam at the mouth now. Master Ernest ! " And off 
they go again. 

" Look out for a partridge's nest, boys," calls 
out the foreman of the mowers. " I saw the old 
bird fly down about here whilst we were having 
our luncheon. I hope she has got eighteen or 
twenty eggs not sat upon. Just do for my 
supper." 

Next appears Jemmy on. the scene with his 
eight women, carrying baskets with their day's 
provisions, and wearing their straw bonnets cocked 
up to keep off the sun. Catch Jemmy sitting 
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down to luncheon with these chatterboxes. Not 
he. And when they commence by Mrs. Focock 
saying that she had always understood that 
Jemmy was disappointed in love very young, 
Jemmy says : 

''Now then, stop that; we don't want no 
such dard nonsense ; we come here to work. 
Now then, you women, divide into twos, and 
begin at both ends, or we shan't get any work 
done for your chattermagging." 

The first day Jemmy shakes the hay about 

out of the swarth, and then the tedding-machine 

and old Blackbird whirl it into the air, going 

over it twice, and the next day Jemmy and his 

» 
gang rake the hay into windrows ; and when the 

9 

ground has been dried from which they have raked 
it, and the tedding-machine has been up the 
windrows over the hay, it is turned over on to 
the ground that has been cleared : '' For,'' says 
Tom Strong, *'get your grass into hay, and get 
your hay together, and dry the ground, that is 
the way to make hay, and by night it will be 
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•dry enough to put into neat cocks in case a 
shower of rain should come. Then, when a bottom 
for the rick has been made in the stack-yard, 
with dry wood on the ground and long straw on 
the top, if the weather is fine, the six large waggons 
will be after it to-morrow, and the rick will be 
ready for Tom Radford's successor to tuck and 
to thatch ; for," says Farmer Strong, " I hate 
slovenly ways. Just make good as you go, my 
boys, and then you know what youVe done ; and, 
if it's anyway in good order, load up all the 
waggons overnight, for you can't get on very 
early in the morning on account of the dew, and 
see what a start it gives you with a new rick, 
tny boys, to have half-a-dozen good three-horse 
waggon-loads to put on the bottom of it whilst 
the sun's getting up.*' 

Harold took very little interest in the farm- 
ing matters; he was chiefly paying visits, or 
going to town with his mother, where she bought 
him new toys; and, when he found Ernest 
climbing a pollard tree with Harry to look at 
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a young cuckoo in a flycatcher's nest, the cuckoo 
having first sucked their four , little eggs and 
laid its own large egg, which the stupid bird 
sat on and reared as its own — Harold said 
he wondered Ernest should play with a cad 
like Harry, and told his mother that Ernest 
would be sure to catch the "itch," or some com- 
plaint, whereupon Ernest was forbidden to play 
with him. All things, however, only last for a 
time, and when the last day of Harold's holidays 
arrived, he sadly contradicted the fine tales he 
had told Ernest of his school achievements, by 
his unwillingness to return. However, his mother 
was firm, and to humour her loved one she 
herself took him and his parcels by the coach,, 
for her husband was now busy with the com- 
mencement of harvest. 

All the wheat and oat lands had been 
previously measured, planned, and numbered in 
a book, and the acreage marked, so that Mr. 
Strong had only to agree about price and thea 
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set them on to a small cut or large one, accord-* 
ing to the strength of the reapers. And who 
were the reapers? They were indeed a funny 
lot, of all sizes and ages, men and women, 
Irish and English, strollers and neighbours, 
reapers and faggers, good workmen and bad, 
grandmothers and children, kettle-boilers and 
tiers, married and single: but they had all 
assembled with two common views, viz. to cut 
Tom Strong's com and to earn money. 

Some there were who came in a party 
annually and slept in one of the bams, and 
there were two young Irishmen, Michael and 
Donevan, who made a home of the sheep-house 
not now requisite for the sheep. These will be 
able to save most of their earnings to take home 
for the wi^iter, for Mr. Strong will provide them 
with some ale, bacon, and cabbage, besides paying 
nine shillings an acre for the cutting of oats, 
and ten shillings per acre for the cutting of the 
wheat that stands up, and twelve shillings for the 

VOL. II. c 
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/ 
wheat that is laid. On the Sunday Miss May 

will read to them in the barn, and they will 
be all as attentive as possible. 

Some of the strollers have a donkey, and the 
donkey will have a good home in the meadow the 
while; and when all the c6m is cut the Irish- 
men will stay to hoe turnips and swedes at nine 
shillings per acre, hoeing them twice for that 
money, whilst the strollers will journey on with 
their earnings to a district where the corn ripens 
laten 



Poor Miss May. had now grown tired of the 
stocking-mending, and, having an offer to keep 
house for an elderly gentleman, a widower, she 
consulted with Mr. and Mrs. Strong as to her 
intended removal. 

" Well," said Mr. Strong, " Ernest is now pretty 
well; there is a large middle-class school nine 
miles distant, he must go there at Michaelmas. 
And, as to Mary, she is still young, and her 
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lessons will not be a matter of much moment 
for some time." 

So Miss May having made Ernest some new 
flannels for his chest, which was all puckered 
with the dreadful scald-marks, took leave of 
Stubble Farm. The parting was a very sad one, 
for she had almost become one of the family. 
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Ernest escapes from School in his Night-dress — The 
Poultry-yard — The Churchwardens' Meeting — John 
Lingwood pitches Twenty-three Acres of Wheat in 
One Day. 



The pony trotted off to Crawley College, 
carrying Ernest and his two boxes ; Ernest took 
one last view of the dear old elm trees as 
he turned the corner of the road, and the tears 
coursed each other rapidly down his cheeks. 
All was so dear to him at Stubble Farm, he had 
so many pets amongst the animals, and he felt 
lonely and unhappy at leaving. 

"Never mind. Master Ernest," remarked his 
coachman, Jack the nagman, "youll soon be 
back ; it is only three months to Christmas, and 
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I'll look after your puppy, and the calf, and 
the lamb ; and, as to those little ducks, why, they 
will be fit to kill when you come home." 

But Ernest made no reply, his heart was 
too full. Every milepost placed a greater 
breach between him and Stubble Farm, and he 
felt it. 

Jack inquired as to the whereabouts of 
Crawley College, and then, driving to the front 
entrance, he deposited Ernest and his two' boxes, 
and as the pony and four-wheel turned the comer, 
Ernest felt ready to burst into a fit of crying 
again. The appearance, however, of his school- 
master, enabled him to check his feelings, and 
that gentleman as he shook hands addressed 
the following sentences to him : 

" How do you do. Master Strong ? I hope 
you left your mamma and papa quite well. 
Your number will be forty; you will find your 
play-box in the play-room. Has your mamma 
numbered your towels, and sponge, and other 
things, do you know } What a nice harvest-time 
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we have had. I suppose your papa has gathered 
his harvest I have just taken a little land 
myself. Suppose you know all about cows, and 
crops, and pigs ? I must take you out some- 
times when you have learnt your lessons per- 
fectly, and get you to give me a few lessons 
in farming. Here, Godfrey," said Dr. Fierce 
to a boy ^who was passing, " take this young 
gentleman round the school, and show him 
his desk" — and Dr. Fierce left Ernest to his 
fate. 

** Have you got a cake ? " inquired Godfrey. 
"What's y^ur father? Mine's a doctor. How 
much pocket-money have you got ? Are you 
going to have sixpence a- week for spck money? 
Can you fight ? Shall you keep a tame rabbit ? " 
were amongst the questions put by Godfrey to 
Ernest, who now became " Strong, No. 40 J' 

What a desolate dreary place school seemed 
to . Ernest. No carpets on the bare hoards^ no 
covers on the inked and cut desks, nothing 
but a wooden form to sit on, and bare white- 
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washed walls to look at Before teatime, the 
numbers were called out, and then Strong 
answered for the first time to ''No. 40," and 
marched with the other boys to a dismal room 
below, with long tables and forms, on which was 
arranged a row of plates, bread-and-butter/ 
and cups of milk-and-water. What bread-and- 
butter, and what milk-and-water ! Ernest nibbled 
a little piece of the bread-and-butter, and put it 
down again. He was not hungry, but he w?s 
home-sick, and he was surprised to see the other 
boys eat such thick bread-and-scrape, and drink 
such sky-blue ; he little thinks that, when he has 
been at Crawley College three days, like most 
of his fellow-pupils, he will be able to tuck it 
in with an equal relish. His bed, too, one 
of twenty in a long room with ten beds on each 
side, made him think of his dear little cot with 
its curtains, and sometimes a kiss from his mother 
as she tucked him up in his little feather-bed. 
51eep, that greatest of all earthly comforters, 
•came to the rescue, and, as Ernest was dream- 
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ing that Old Jemiriy was handing up some beau- 
tiful apples on a prong to his schoolroom window 
at Stubble Farm, as Jemmy often did, the 
second - master strode into the bedroom, and 
called in the loudest of voices : Levez- 
vous ! " All the boys scrambled out of bed and 
made haste to dress, and to secure the eight 
basins, to wash in icy-cold water, and before it 
came to Ernest's turn, the water was splashed 
considerably, and the towels were wet. He was 
the last down, and was informed that the head- 
master was waiting prayers when he entered 
the schoolroom. Altogether he was very miser- 
able, but he took refuge in learning his lessons 
as well as he could, thus gaining favour with the 
niasters. How delighted he was to receive a 
letter from home! and the little scribble from 
Mary, inclosed with a bunch of sweet-smelling 
flowers, was placed underneath his little bolster 
every night until the flowers were dried and 
shrivelled. 
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Mr. Strong was summoned to his father's, 
for the old gentleman had been struck with 
paralysis, and was unable to move hand or 
foot. 

"What, washing to-day, mother!" said Mr. 
Strong, as he found his mother so engaged. 
"Why, I thought by your letter that father was 
very ill." 

'* Yes, Tom," replied his mother. " The poor 
dear couldn't bear me sitting by him, when he 
knew the work wasn't going on. He knows I 
have always helped with the washing and brew- 
ing and baking, and he said that it made him 
feel worse to have me there, when he knew the 
work was not being seen to. He's very ill, poor 
dear, and the doctor says he will never be better ; 
but I've propped him up in bed, and your brother 
William is with him. I was to tell you to go 
in directly you came." 

" Ah Tom, my boy," said his father, " I can't 
raise my hand, but come and kiss me, boy, for 
the last time." 
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Then Tom Strong kissed his father's cheek, 
and wiped the tears from both faces, as he leant 
over the bed. 

"It's a mercy that my head is clear, boy, 
and I've much to be thankful for," continued 
the father. "Always place your trust in God, 
and think of Him when you're young and strong, 
boys, and then when you are on your death-bed 
it will be a comfort to you, as it is to me. I'm 
a great sinner, though, and I pray earnestly that 
I may be forgiven; but I'm quite ready to go 
when He thinks fit to take me, and I want to 
say a few words to you both before I go. Let 
me drink from that glass, and I'll have more 
strength; and now wipe my lips and my face 
again, and sit down each side of me, and I'll 
say it before it is too late. William," said Mr. 
Strong, addressing his eldest son, ''I've left the 
farm to you, after your mother's death ; but it's 
all to go on just the same, as long as she lives, 
and don't alter anything, mind that! Farm the 
heavy land the same as I have done. Plough 
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and manure it well for beans, and keep the beans 
well hoed ; then crop it with wheat, and next 
oats, and then let it have a summer fallow, 
and plough and manure for beans again. The 
light land must be farmed on the four-field 
system, roots fed with sheep, barley and grass, 
after that the grass, and then plough and press 
for wheat. And whatever you do, William, keep 
the expenses down, and then you will be always 
able to pay your way and be respected. Tom," 
said his father, after a pause, "I've thought of 
you in my will, boy, and you are to have the 
shooting, so long as your mother lives; and 
<:ome and see her often when Fm gone. Here 
she comes, God bless her and all of you. I 
must rest now." 

Sadly and sorrowfully Tom Strong turned 
his horse's head from the home of his youth, 
and the news of his father's death reached him 
as he was helping to dig out sixteen poor railway 
navvies, who were hurried alive by a slip of earth 
in the cutting. Altogether it was likely to be 
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a very sad Christmas at Stubble Farm^ 
Ernest had been measured for a black suit of 
clothes. If they had also measured the poor 
boy for a coffin, it might have foretold some of 
the events that were to follow, for he too has 
much trouble in store. 

His master is now very kind to him, though 
twice he has been obliged to fight to resent 
insults and injuries from other boys ; the last 
occasion being that of one of the boys releasing 
his little wild rabbits, which had been sent to 
him by little Harry, from home, and the tending 
of which had been a source of great comfort to 
Ernest ; but with this last fight he has at last 
asserted his independence, and, although the blows 
on his chest have caused him much pain, he has 
been taken over to the society of the bigger 
boys, who are anxious to help him, now that 
they find he can get on without them. 

What a repetition of school life are the 
everyday events of the great game of real life. 
When a man is not in want of assistance, what 
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a host of friends he has at his elbow ! How 
few degrees removed is the case of a large 
railway bookstall proprietor giving especial in- 
structions that the book entitled "Ernest Struggles; 
or, the Life of a Station-master," be not sold 
on his bookstall (that book stating plain un- 
varnished facts to his landlords, the directors), 
from the case of a boy at school condemned 
by the bully of the school to isolation and 
Coventry because he has told the truth to the 
head-master ! 

"Number forty, the governor wants you," 
calls one of the boys ; and very soon Ernest 
and the schoolmaster are plodding over the 
fields engaged in conversation about the crops. 

"Strong," says the master, "how does your 

father store mangel-wurzel ? " 

J "Papa always gets his up long before this, 

because of the frost," replied the boy. " I thought 

you were going to feed them off with sheep, 



sir." 



"I have no sheep, my boy, and see how 
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they have grown this last month ; I think people 
always store their wurzel too soon, the leaves 
and the roots protect them from the small 
frosts." 

" Yes, sir ; but papa says that, if the frost once 
goes through them, they will rot, for they are 
not like a swede. We always pull them up 
and twist the greens off with the hand, and then 
put them in a long heap, and put pipes up 
the middle of the heap, to let the heat out. 
Papa has the heap about three yards wide, and 
he stacks them up as high as they will go, 

» 

and puts straw over them first, and then dirt, 
to keep the frost out,, and digs a trench all 
round them." 

"Very well, my boy," replied the school- 
master, "you may have a half holiday, and 
come and show the men how to do it, for I 
want the mangel to keep the cows in the 
winter." 

"Papa says that mangel-wurzel makes the 
butter white and the milk poor, and they make 
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the cattle very choice of other food," remarked 
Ernest. 

** But I want quantity, you see, my boy. We 
will have the stack here, and now you can be 
marking out your ground whilst I go and 
put the men to work, and send you some 
drain-pipes for chimneys.'* 

Ernest worked with great spirit at his new 
task, and felt quite proud of his stack with its 
drain-pipe chimneys, and when the school-bell 
rang for tea he bade the men stack up the 
last corner, and cover with straw, and ran off" 
to take his place. He was very hot and very 
thirsty, and when he came from the tea-table 
he felt very cold, for he had taken a chill. The 
weather, too, had altered, for the snow was^ 
falling thickly. He was very glad when bed- 
time came, but he had some dreadful dreams,, 
and when he awoke in the morning his tongue 
was parched and dry. The cold water and wet 
towel did not improve matters, and when his 
master found him crying at his desk and in- • 
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quired : " What's the matter with you, Strong ? " 
he replied : ** Please, sir, I'm not welU" 

Ernest was then sent to the schoolmistress, 
who, having administered " the usual dose," ordered 
a fire in the sick-room, and the patient to sit 
there by himself. 

" Why, Master Strong," said the maid-servant, 

when she brought his dinner, "you do look 

bad. What, can't you eat no dinner! What 

a pity you should be took bad now, for 

we're all a-going to the circus to-night, servants 

and all." 

"May I go to bed?" asked Ernest imploringly. 
"Yes, in. course you can, sir; but you're to 

sleep in the sick-room to-night, until we sees 

what's the matter with you. I'll go and get it 

ready." 

There was only one bed in the sick-room ; 

Ernest's teeth chattered and his little body 

shook as he got into it, and he was in the 

middle of a dreadful dream when the servant 

brought him some tea and some toast, and 
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promised to come in again presently. He was 
now in a burning heat, and he swallowed the 
tea and waited anxiously for another cup; the 
toast crumbled in his bed, and when he had 
lost all hope of the servants coming again, 
he slid out of the high large bed and rang the 
bell; but no answer came, for all had gone to 
the circus. Again he dozed off to sleep, and 
whether anyone came again to see him he knew 
not; if so, he was asleep. As the clock struck 
twelve, Ernest stood up in the bed, clothed only 
in the little flannel shirt that Miss May had 
made him, and a white night-shirt to his knees. 
The poor child is burning with scarlet fever, and 
a dreadful delirium has come over him. He 
thinks the college is on fire, and that, unless he 
escapes, he will be burnt, and he jumps from his 
bed and runs down two flights of stairs to the 
front door, but it is barred and he cannot reach 
the top bolt. Next he runs to the door leading 
to the playground, but that is barred likewise. 
For a moment he pauses, then he runs into 
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the schoolroom, and climbing to one of the 
desks he opens the half of the window and 
stands ready to jump. Beneath him is the space 
where people pass to the kitchen ; he has now 
a fall of quite six feet, but should he fail to 
clear this space he will fall into the area. 
The Hesitation is but momentary ; with a wild 
sprirfg he jumps from the window-sill, and his 
little naked feet descend safely on to the frozen 
snowy ground, he runs first to the cowshed, 
but he cannot open the doors ; now he 
comes pit-pat, pit-pat down the garden-path 
$igain and by the college ; he is outside the 
grounds of the college and on the highroad. 
Dimly the moon reflects on the landscape as 
little Ernest Strong jumps the water-furrows by 
the side of the road, for the road itself is newly 
gravelled and it hurts his naked feet. But see, 
he is now leaving the turnpike-road, and, turning 
in at a gate, he takes a common footpath^ by 
the side of which stands a small white one- 
storied shepherd's cottage, thatched with straw 
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and surrounded with fir trees, Ernest taps at the 
door of the cottage, but it is just possible his 
timid knock would have remained unanswered 
for every had not the good shepherd's dog within 
made its inmates aware that a stranger was 
without. " Bow-wow, wow, wow, wow 1 " said the 
dog, but Ernest was not frightened, and when 
the shepherd's gopd wife drew the curtain from 
the window, he distinctly heard her say : 

''Why, it's a little child in a night-shirt!" 
and then the shepherd put on his coat and 
trousers and came to the door. 

" Well, this is a start," remarked the shepherd. 
"The school isn't a-fire, my boy, or we could 
see it. Mother, what shall us do with him ? " 

"Poor little crayter," replied the wife; "why, 

I'll shift the boys into one bed, and we will 

put him into the other until morning, and then 

you can take him back as you go to the 

sheep. Here, come along my little man ; jump 

into this warm bed ; I wonder you ain't perished 

such a night as this." 

D 2 
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"This IS a start," remarked her husband as 
he again got into bed. " Fancy his getting away 
like that, and none of them knowing it." 

Ernest too thought it was a funny place, 
and he wished the cat wouldn^t keep jumping 
up at the window, and that the place didn't 
smell so strongly of onions, but he went fast 
to sleep in the shepherd's sons' bed. 

There was, however, one wakeful person at 
Crawley College, and when Ernest Strong drew 
the bolt of the second door that person arose in 
his bed and listened. He distinctly heard the 
schoolroom door opened, and then Mr. Wittington 
jumped out of bed, dressed himself, and awoke 
Dr. Fierce, the head-master of the college. 

"Sir," said he, "you must get up at once; 
there are burglars in the house; I have heard 
them. I will wait here for you." 

Dr. Fierce, whose slumbers were disturbed 
by the insertion of a pin into his flesh by his 
anxious wife, dressed himself, and communicated 
with his usher. 
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"Are you there, Wittington ? '* he inquired, 
before opening the door; "and have you any 
weapon of defence ? " 

"Yes, I have a life-preserver; and you bring 
the poker." 

Thus armed, master and usher searched the 
house, and found nothing but the bottom bolts 
of the door drawn and the schoolroom window 
open. 

"Very strange," said Dr. Fierce. "I wonder 
whether the boys are all right." 

"Where is Number forty?" said Mr. Wittington, 
as he missed the occupant of that bed. 

"In the sick-room," replied the Doctor. "It 
cannot be he, but we will see that he is safe." 
But Number forty was not there, although all 
his clothes were there. " He has run away ! " 
exclaimed Dr. Fierce. 

"But he has no clothes,'' replied the usher; 
" where can he have gone } " 

" Gone home,'' said the Doctor ; " it is only 
nine miles to his home. You had better start 
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at once and bring him back, whilst I go to 
the poh'ce, Wittington, I will go and tell Mrs. 
Fierce what has happened. You start at once." 

It was near upon two o'clock when Neptune 
the farm-dog apprised Tom Strong of a dis- 
turbance at Stubble Farm, and, shuffling on some 
clothes, Mr. Strong cautiously opened his window, 
poking out first a double-barrelled gun. 

" Who^s there ? " said the farmer, as he espied 
the usher. " Speak, or I shoot." 

"Don't shoot, pray don^t shoot, sir, I have 
only come from Crawley College to ask if your 
son Ernest has come home. He has escaped 
from the school in his night-shirt." 

Mrs. Strong was soon at the window in her 
night-shirt, and when the sad tale had been 
repeated, it was not the work of many minutes 
for Old Jemmy to be aroused, and the pony 
put to, and Mr. and Mrs. Strong were soon on 
the way back with the usher to search for their 
boy. 

" There he is, the dear boy," said Mrs. Strong; 
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as she saw a white gate-post, covered with frozen 
snow. " That's the poor boy frozen to death." 

" What madness ! " remarked Mr. Strong. " I 
tell you the boy is either dead or alive within a 
few yards of the school. Just as if he could live 
on such a bitterly cold night, and this rime falling, 
with only a night-shirt on." 

As the carriage drew up at the school Mr. 
Strong inquired in a loud voice of the Doctor, 
who stood in the hall : " Have you found him ? " 

" No, sir," said Dr. Fierce. 

"You ought," continued Mr. Strong, "to be 
ashamed of yourselves to leave a poor sick 
child^ in such a manner. It just shows that all 
you schoolmasters want is the parents* money, 

and as to their children why " and Mr. Strong 

would have said more, but footsteps were heard, 
and all went to the door to see who it was* 

It was the shepherd, with Ernest wrapped 
in a blanket. Mr. Strong at once divined both 
the shepherd and his burden, for he called 
aloud : 
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" Is he alive, shepherd ? " , 

"Yes, papa," said a little smothered voice 
from the blanket. 

" Thank God ! " exclaimed Mr. Strong. 

"Shepherd, you're a man," said Mr. Strong} 
"but as to this schoolmaster, he shouldn't tend 
a dog of mine after this, much more my poor 
child. Now, sir," said he, addressing Dr. Fierce, 
"find a warm bed for this child, or I'll very 
soon let you know what I can do for you. 
Shepherd, don't you go . away until I've seen 
you." 

Dr. and Mrs. Fierce held a slight conversation 
with Mrs. Strong in an undertone, and then 
busied themselves with a warming-pan in the 
sick-room ; and Ernest was handed over to the 
charge of his mother, whilst Mr. Strong rewarded 
the shepherd, and then drove the panting pony 
for the medical man. 

Dr. Godfrey pronounced the case to be one 
of extreme danger, and recommended that the 
school should at once, break up. " For," said he, 
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"it is scarlet fever of the most dangerous kind. 
On no account must the boy be moved, and 
he must be watched night and day/' 

Before the school could be broken up, six 
other boys were taken with the disorder, and 
two families received their poor boys in little 
narrow coffins, never to gaze upon their happy 
faces again. 

Mr. Strong left his wife to take charge of 
Ernest, and, when the delirium had in a measure 
abated, and his recovery was looked forward to 
as a matter of certainty, only needing time, 
Dick Aton's daughter came to sit by him, and 
act as nurse. 

Slowly and gradually Ernest recovered his 
strength, although his heart seemed affected by 
the two ailments ; and, when Harold had returned 
to school, and it was thought that the danger of 
contagion had passed, he was allowed to return 
to his own dear old home. Stubble Farm. 
Everyone was so pleased to see him, and Old 
Jemmy had saved some especial apples for him. 
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" Drat them schoolmasters," said Jemmy. " I 
never had a day's schooling in my life, and 
thank God for't/' 

Little Harry told him how they had all given 
him up at thq farm, and never expected to see 
him again ; and his little sister Mary hardly 
ever left his side. There was to be no schooling 
for Ernest for six months, but a glass of port 
wine for luncheon each day, and the boy grew 
and improved. 

"That boy is a sticker, Tom," remarked Mr. 
Loveday, who had done well with his contract^ 
and was becoming a rich man. " He has been 
through a good deal already, and, if he keeps 
on as he has started, he will be able to tell a 
good tale when he is as old as I am. Why, 
nineteen boys out of twenty would have been 
dead twice over, Tom, if they had his chance; 
perhaps the young dog is meant for some good. 
It strikes me, Tom, thit you are hanging the 
bells on the wrong horse." 
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" What do you mean, Mr. Loveday ? " inquired 
Mrs. Strong. 

"Nothing, madam, nothing; only,, if I was 
you, I should give this boy as good a chance as 
his brother. The other is a very smart boy, but 
somehow I take to this one ; but of course every- 
one has a right to do as he likes with his own. 
I hope no offence, madam." 

"Certainly not, Mr. Loveday. We shall give 
our children a good education, and then they 
must do the best they can for themselves." 

" Yes, madam — 

When lands and money both are spent, 
Learning is most excellent — 

but you must not forget that a man's education 
is never finished until he has learnt to work, as 
well as, if .not better than, his labourers. In that 
case he is superior to his men, because he has 
learning in addition ; but if his learning is only 
of the ordinary style, and he has not learnt to 
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Ivork, madam, then he is inferior to the man 
who is capable of earning an honest living under 
any circumstances." 

"Thank you, Mr. Loveday. I am sure we 
are quite indebted to you for such an excellent 
discourse," observed his hostess. "And I hope 
that your own 'son will profit by such an excellent 
doctrine." 



Mr. Strong's own team of horses had again 
assumed their usual smart appearance, when one 
morning John Lingwood said : " Master, youM 
best look at Jolly before we go out ; he seems 
very queer this morning." 

"It IS the influenza, John,'' said his master 
after inspection ; " and now it will go through the 
stable. A good job our work is well forward. You 
must leave Jolly at home, and I will allow the 
horses some beans, for it is a terrible weakening 
complaint, and nothing but the best of attention 
will save the horses from dying." 

So Jolly was placed by himself, and a large 
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basin of mustard-and-water was rubbed into his 
side, and clothes put on him to make him perspire^ 
and scalding-hot bran placed in a bag and tied 
on to his nose to make him inhale the steam; 
but Jolly was very bad, and the catarrh was 
dreadful. When Jolly had got over his cold he 
had lost his appetite; but Mr. Strong was not 
one to lose a fifty-pound horse for the want of 
attention. So when the others fell ill he took the 
nagman away from his own horses, and made 
him sick-nurse ; and Mr. Strong saw that Jack 
cleansed the mangers and tempted the poor horses 
to eat little dainties as they recovered ; by which 
means he saved all his horses, whilst a neigh- 
bouring farmer lost six of his best, all perhaps 
for the want of attention and skilful treatment ; for 
a veterinary surgeon can prescribe and direct, but 
it is the nursing that cures horses with influenza. 

Ernest spent much of his time seeking young 
grass in shaded places, or cutting carrots, for 
Jack the nagman, and sometimes he brought a 
few biscuits or pieces of white sugar for the 
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sick horses, and when the last one. had been led 
out in the sun and finally restored to the stable, 
he asked his mother if he might help her with her 
poultry. 

"Yes," my dear, of course you may, and you 
shall have twopence a-head for every one we 
rear," was his mother^s reply ; " and to-morrow 
we will take stock of our expectations, and get 
the hencoops out,' for I am expecting some little 
chickens off in a day or two ; but mind, Ernest, 
you must not object to a flea or two, for you will 
be sure to get them." 

After breakfast Ernest and his mamma trotted 
off with the keys - of the poultry-houses to take 
stock of the poultry. The first little building 
they entered was the duck-house, on the ground 
floor of which lay eight new-laid duck eggs to 
correspond with the number of brown Rouen 
ducks, by the side of which stood two fine white 
Aylesbury drakes : " For," as Mrs. Strong said, 
" the pure Aylesbury duck is ' difficult to rear, 
but the cross improves both." 
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"The ducks have all laid, Ernest; open the 
little door and let them out/' 

And then didn't they waddle off to the pond, 
and wash, and swim, and dive, and quack and 
fly, and otherwise disport ! whilst Mrs. Strong 
removes a long board placed in front of six hens 
that are sitting in the duck-house on the ground, 
in little houses made of turf, each hen covering 
from eleven to thirteen duck eggs. 

"Close the door, Ernest, and put some clean 
water for the hens, and strew some barley. The 
ducks will eat what is left when they come 
home, a little barley encourages them to leave 
the pond at night ; the house belongs to 
the hens during the daytime, they will all 
come off and feed, and return to the duck eggs, 
on which they have to sit for a month." 

" What funny little turf-houses, ma," observed 
Ernest. " Why don't you fix a box for the hens 
to sit out of the ducks' way, or let the ducks 
hatch their own eggs ? " 

" Why, you see, my dear, ducks rarely want to 
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sit, unless they steal their nests; and they will 
lay all through the season. We set the hens on 
the ground because it is more natural. In a 
wild state the duck not only nests on the ground 
but she returns to her eggs with her feathers 
damp. Some people put a wet flannel damped 
with warm water on the eggs two or three times 
daily just before they should hatch, to soften the 
shell, but I prefer setting them on the ground, 
from which a dampness must rise. Good-bye, old 
hens; mind you go back to your right nests" — * 
and the duck-house has received the morning 
visit 

The geese are the next, and outside the door 
of their pen sits the gentleman-in-waiting, the 
gander. What an example of politeness, for he 
remains on guard the whole of the nesting time, 
in readiness to conduct either of his three geese 
to the pond or to the grass-field whenever she 
thinks fit to cover up her eggs with the soft down 
plucked from her breast, and to take a little 
exercise. And what a fond father he is when the 
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little yellow goslings appear. I pity any dog or 
pig that dares come near enough even to look 
at them, he will jump upon him and give him 
such flaps with his powerful wings. He even 
hisses at his mistress as she enters, as much as to 
say: "You are not wanted here." The three 
geese, which are sitting on forty-five eggs, with 
each a nest of fifteen' eggs to herself, allow their 
mistress to stroke their broad backs, but they 
hiss at Ernest as he approaches ; and it is best 
not to disturb them. So having placed a few 
oats in a pan of water, Mrs. Strong goes in search 
of the hen-turkeys. But where are they ? Mrs. 
Strong knows where they are — one is sitting 
'neath the faggot-pile, another one in the straw- 
rick, and a third in a tub which was used as 
a dog-kennel. They are all glad of a little meal 
which Mrs. Strong has brought them, and the 
old cock-turkey gobbles and struts about from 
one nest to the other all the while. 

• *' Do you see that hole in the top of the straw- 
rick, Ernest.?" inquired his mother. "Just climb 
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up there and see how many eggs the peahen has 
laid." Ernest did so, but informing his mother 
that the hen was now on, she told him ,to 
come away and not disturb her. "And as to 
master peacock," said Mrs. Strong, "he must be 
shut up next week, for he goes to the hens that 
are cooped, and pecks the little chickens and 
ducks on the head, and kills them in an instant 
with his hard sharp-pointed bill. Now we must 
go across the meadow, for beneath yon bramble- 
bush the guineafowl lay, all in one nest, and if 
we don't disturb the nest too much, nor take 
all the eggs at one time,' they will lay there all 
the summer. Their eggs are the sweetest of 
any; perhaps we will rear one brood with a 
hen later on, for they are delicate little things, 
and mias the climate of the coast of New Guinea. 
Run indoors, Ernest, and fill all these baskets 
with tail-wheat, for we must now go to the 
hcn-housc/* 

KrnCvSt found his mother busy collecting a 
large basket of eggs on his return, from three 
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long rows of boxes in which the fine Dorking 
hens had deposited them, and a handsome red 
gamecock was all the while spurring round 
Mrs. Strong, who said: "Mind he does not fly 
at you, Ernest, or he will stick his spurs into 
you." 

This cock had been purchased at a good price, 
to cross and improve the breed of fowls, for a 
fowl so bred has beautiful white flesh and a 
plump breast ; but Mr. Strong had turned the 
bird down into the hen-house at night when he 
came home, and in the morning, before Mrs. Strong 
had appeared, the rascal had killed two of her 
Dorking Toms and was crowing on the third, 
which was so disfigured that it had to be killed^ 
Mrs. Strong was very cross, and said it was very 
thoughtless and cruel of her husband ; but 
eventually, like some other housewives, she admired 
the bird for his pluck, and laughed at his saucy 
behaviour. 

Eleven hens were already sitting in inclosed 

boxes, thereby preventing the others from laying 
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in their nests. All of these Mrs. Strong provided 
with food and water, and, announcing that to- 
morrow the first brood of chickens would hatch 
off, went with Ernest in search of Jemmy to get 
out the hen-coops from the roofing of the cart- 
house. 

"Now, Jemmy," said Mrs. Strong, "I shall 
want the shed that faces the south all to myself, 
for the chickens } Will you sweep it, and lime 
it, and sprinkle dry earth thereabout, and rake 

and sweep every straw from the grass-plot out- 
side, for in fine dry weather the ducks and young 
chickens do best on the turf." Family after 
family came off, and Ernest was sadly grieved 
at his inability to keep life in a little duck with 
two heads and one body, the product of a 
double-yolked egg. All day long he was feeding 
his families, first with chopped hard-boiled eggs 
for a day or so, and then with boiled rice, barley- 
meal, and fine toppings, tail-wheat, and barley. 
The least troublesome were the geese, for they 
soon took their band of forty off to the meadows 
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to nibble the grass, returning only at night. 
The most troublesome were the turkeys, whose 
food had to be supplemented with chopped 
onions, pepper, and curds; but at last some 
thirty of them outgfrew their delicate youth, 
and by the time they tried to gobble like their 
papa, Stubble Farm was swarming with poultry, 
the usual number of which had been greatly 
increased by Ernest's attention, and the early 
feeding of Harry Radford, who found the food 
placed for him overnight by his young master. 

The crops too looked splendid. Every square 
inch of Stubble Farm had been thoroughly 
dressed with stable-manure made by the con- 
tractors' horses, and at the annual churchwardens* 
meeting Mr. Strong was told by his neighbours 
that never before was such a crop seen on 
Stubble Farm. 

The churchwardens' meeting was one of the 
old institutions, in those days supplemented with 
a good dinner; indeed, after the churchwardens 
had met in the vestry and seen the beadle in 
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his new suit of clothes, and had smiled at the 
clergyman, who shook hands with them all, 
the business was pretty well disposed of, and 
the clergyman took the. seat at the head of 
the table, for who enjoys a good dinner better 

* 

than a clergyman? ay, and he can do justice to 
it, saucing it with sweet smiles and pretty sayings, 
which give a zest to hi^ appetite. After the 
dinner was over on this occasion and the cloth 
had been removed, the rev. gentleman as usual 
withdrew, and Mr. Strong took the chair. 

How singularly different are most men under 
the influence of, shall I say alcohol ? no, I will 
say under the influence of a good dinner. 
When Mr. Winnows the miller couldn't eat 
another morsel, or drink another drop, he be- 
came melancholy, and, when asked to sing, he 
replied : 

"That he should very much like to say a 
few words." 

Permission ^ given, he finished picking his 
teeth, and said : 
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"Gentlemen, I have been thinking that it 
is not quite fair of us to have this expensive 
dinner every year, and then make a church-rate 
to pay for it. The church property would pay 
for the beadle's clothes without the rate, and 
as for the dinner, there are several female rate- 
payers who cannot attend, and other small holders 
who do not like to come." 

Mr. Strong here remarked that he should 
be very happy to see all lady ratepayers, and 
that no one was ever forbidden the feast. 

" It is a good old institution/' remarked another 
gentleman. 

"Turn him out," said another, and, to pre- 
vent unpleasantness, Mr. Winnows left the meeting 
midst a groan and a hiss, that was re-echoed 
by the beadle below. 

''Tom," remarked Mr. Hale to the chairman, 
"1 think we are going to have rain^ that 
twenty-two-acre field of wheat of yours is fit 
to carry. I should have it up to-morrow, if it 
is fine, if I were you. I never saw such a nice 
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even piece of wheat in my life. Before it was 
cut it appeared as level as water on the top, 
and I'll be bound there are five quarters to the 
acre." 

"John Lingwood has arranged to call me 
at three o'clock in the morning, if it is fine," 
3aid Mr. Strong, "and he says he will pitch the 
whole field in one day, if we keep the waggons 
unloaded.'^ 

"He will never do it, Tom," said Mr. 
Hale. 

At three o'clock the next morning John 
Lingwood tapped at his master's window. 

"It has been a fine night, master; just rout 
those chaps up and bring the gin-bottle out, 
I mean to pitch that twenty-two acres of wheat 
to-day. Come along, master." 

Mr. Strong was not long in obeying the 
summons of his faithful servant, and before the 
clock struck four the first waggon was in the 
field, and as John Lingwood stuck his prong 
into the first sheaf he said aloud: "God speed 
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us well 1 " Manfully he pitched the shocks into 
the yellow waggons, and nearly smothered the 
two loaders as he kept calling to the driver: 
"Go on, boy, I don't want to walk about after 
the waggon." Every now and then John paused 
to take a draught of good home-brewed ale 
from the wooden bottle, and then producing a 
large bacon-rind from the craw of his shirt, he 
rubbed his prong-handle with the interior of 
it to make it slip through his hands. 

"Let me have plenty of waggons, master," 
said John Lingwood, as his master came to 
see how he was getting on, "and with God's 
help, I shall swing this bit over my head before 
the sun sets ; the more waggons I have the 
lower the loads will be, and that helps me» 
How are they getting on at the rick?" 

" Why, we have made one large rick already, 
John, and the men are grumbling like anything ; 
but it will be easier for them now they have 
commenced a new one." 

"Tell them, master, that I say they are no 
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men, if they can't keep the waggons empty 
from one pitcher. It will rain to-night, master, 
but don't you trouble to come here unless you 
like, for I'll send you the loads back if you'll 
let me have the waggons ; I mean to see 
half of the wheat home before I sit down to 
luncheon." 

Mr. Strong therefore took his prong to the 
stack, and held the men at their work, whilst the 
waggons kept rolling in with their burdens of 
golden wheat. Now another rick has been made, 
and the stem of a third is well-nigh level with 
the loaded waggon, when the men at the stack, 
refreshed with a good dinner and plenty of ale, 
inquire of the boy who drives in the last team 
as to how many more loads there are in the field, 
and with one accord they say : 

"Let us beat John Lingwood, and send the 
waggons back faster than he can pitch the 
corn." 

But they forget that the boy belongs to the 
field side, and no sooner does he return with 
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the empty waggon than he tells John Lingwood 
what the men say. John takes a draught from 
his master's little bottle and says: . 

" Very well, master. Now we will serve them 
out, for, when this field of twenty-two acres is 
finished, I will pitch from the next field until it 
is dark." 

" John," said Mr. Strong, " I am afraid you will 
over-tax your strength. Surely twenty-two acres 
is enough for a man to swing over his head in one 
day." 

But John refused to " give out," as he called it, 
and by the time he had pitched four loads from 
the next field it rained in torrents ; but the 
twenty-two acres 'were saved. 

Mr. Hale's prophecy was correct to a bushel, 
for when the corn was threshed there was twenty- 
two loads of threshed wheat, viz. five quarters 
to the acre. The barley too was very fine and 
goose-necked, and stack after stack was built 
round the old homestead until it seemed to be 
one mass of ricks. 
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" Why, Tom," said Mr. Joe Dobbs, as he drove 
into Stubble Farm, " where am I ? What does 
all this mean ? Is it or is it not Stubble Farm ? 
Why, bless me, the place is all ricks. Do my 
eyes see double, or have I driven to the wrong 
farm ? " 

"Oh, it is all right," said Mr. Strong, at the 
same time pointing to one row of stacks. " That, 
my boy, is Regent Street, that next row is Oxford 
Street, this is Regent Circus, and here you have 
Liberty Hall, Joe. Come in, I'm very pleased to 
see you, and there's plenty of good prog for you, 
and no end of swedes and turnips for the sheep. 
Upon my word, Joe, I don't know what the 
railway may do by-and-by, but up to now we 
have no occasion to grumble. Have we, missis ? " 
he inquired, as that lady entered the room to 
receive Mr. Dobbs as their guest. "One thing, 
however, seems to me * terrible stupid,* and that is> 
they are not going to put a siding in for us to 
load any goods, and they are not going to have 
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any tip-trucks to drop us a train-load or two of 
London manure ; so, when the contractors' horses 
are all gone, we shall have to send four miles to 
the station, whilst the railway riins through the 
farm. And then it won't pay to fetch manure 
four miles, although I could do with a thousand 
loads every year, if it could be tipped up on the 
railway bank in the middle of my farm. And 
all the while I daresay there's heaps and heaps 
of refuse in London, that lies there poisoning 
the people or floating into the river; the very 
stuff we want." 

"Never mind, Tom," observed Joe Dobbs. 
^*You haven't done amiss, old boy, and you've 
got some good turnips and swedes, you say. 
And if a farmer can get a good root-crop, and 
feed the roots off with some good sheep, and 
let the sheep have plenty of oilcake or corn 

« 

when they are eating them off, I don't care what 
people say, that land is made for the next four 
years. And there's where you are safe, Tom, for 
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you have got a good landlord, and you cant 
spend your money on corn and cake, and know 
you will have. a fair chance to get it back again 
out of the land." 



CHAPTER III. 



"JThe Agricultural Meeting — Wild Birds and their Nests — • 
The Little Doctor and the Sparrows in his Umbrella 
— The Fox's Home — The Gamekeeper and his Dead 
Pets. 



"What do you think of this new agricultural 
society, Tom ? Any of your men going to it ? 
What does the squire say about it, eh ? " 

Mrs. Strong here observed : " I am sorry to tell 
you, Mr. Dobbs, that Tom and his landlord have 
had a few words about this forthcoming agricultural 
gathering. I think it very unwise of him, and 
Squire Fairplay was, I know, very vexed about 
it. However, I have persuaded Tom to let John 
Lingwood go to the ploughing match; and Old, 
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Jemmy was entered for a prize for long service, 
but nothing will induce the old stupid to go and 
receive it. He is as headstrong as his master; 
but Tom will tell you all about it." 

"Tom won't," replied Mr. Strong. "You've 
tegun the tale. You go on with it. You're 
talking just as your fancy guides you. What do 
you know about it, I should like to know.^ No 
petticoat government for me. If I do go to the 
meetings I sha'n't hold my tongue. Agricultural 
meetings are simply a ' get-up,' formed for a lot 
of blockheads to go there and tell the landed 
proprietors what they don't know. Why, of 
course, if the likes of us get up and talk to 
educated men, as to what we can grow, and 
what we can make of it, and what we can breed, 
what do you think they are going to do, but 
make calculations of our profits.^ — and then up 
goes the rent. Besides, it will open the eyes 
of a lot more of those retired tradesmen, and 
there will be more competition for farms than 
ever. I should like to know what a grocer would 
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say, if we asked him to tell us how he mixed 
his tea, and what profit he got out of it It 
isn't as if it could do any good either, for it 
is a matter of impossibility to teach a man how 
to farm by books and speeches. He must be 
bred in the business, so as to be able to see at a 
glance when an animal is sickening, and when 
his cattle are not thriving. He must know when 
the ground wants ploughing, and when he should 
keep his horses oflf of it, and as you know, Joe, 
' what's salvation to one field,' is ruination to 
another one. No mere book-taught farmer ever 
did any good yet. Practice and experience are 
the only teachers in farming. And as to these 
agricultural meetings, why, they are only cal- 
culated to misdirect the landowners and help to 
ruin the farmers." 

When the meeting was held, and Thomas 
Strong, who attended at the especial request 
of his landlord, was asked to say a few words, 
he replied : 

"Gentlemen, Td rather not; a still tongue 
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makes a wise head ;" but upon being pressed 
to do so, he threw down the clay-pipe he had 
been smoking and broke it into several pieces 
on the table, and said: "Well, gentlemen, if 
you will have me speak, I must, I suppose. But 
you mustn't blame me afterwards, for I am 
not going to flatter anybody. First of all, 
gentlemen, there's my man, John Lingwood, has 
got the first prize for ploughing, and Fm very 
much obliged to you for giving it to him ; but 
as regards the ploughing that he's done here, all 
I can say is that, if he didn't plough better for 
me than he has ploughed here, he wouldn't 
bide along with me not twelve months; but 
I suppose he was a bit nervous, and I must, 
ask you to excuse him for doing on't so bad. 
Then, gentlemen, there's my first prize for the 
gray cart-stallion. Well, gentlemen, I think he 
is a good short-legged, horse, and carries his 
Umcheon-bag with him, and is well rubbed up, has 
a short back, and a thick crest, and a small head, 
and short joints — carry that in your eye, gentle- 
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men, when you go to buy a cart-horse, and 
then, if you will put the whip in the manger, 
I'll be bound you'll see *em kick up when they 
come home from plough." 

" Well done, Tom ! " observed more than one 
of the farmers present. " Go on, old man ! " and 
that gentleman continued: 

"And I'm very pleased that our squire has 
got the first prize for pigs, and I hope that I 
shall have the pleasure of selling him another 
prize pig. As regards the other things, gentle- 
men, you must excuse me saying anything," 
but on being further pressed, Tom Strong said : 
"Well, if you must have it — it's the mangel. 
I don't know much how you judge about the 
wheat, and barley, and oats, although I must 
say I've noticed that the biggest ears grow where 
the corn is thinnest, and are no rule about 
a crop ; but when our retired-grocer friend tells 
us that he grows eighty tons per acre of those 
mangel-wurzel, and sells them at fifteen shillings 

a-ton, all as I can say is that I shouldn't like 

F 2 
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to farm land after he has mangeled it But 
he forgets to tell you how many loads of 
dung he put on per acre ; how much artificial 
manure, and what the ploughing and hoeing 
cost, and that last year his mangel crop was 
a failure, which divides it by half at once. 
Besides, gentlemen,* if he don't feed 'em oflf on 
the ground every bit of virtue's pulled out of 
that land, and that field's ruined, and I say so ; " 
and so saying Tom Strong paused, amidst the 
general applause of all the farmers present, 
whilst the landed proprietors looked from one 
to another, as if something unpleasant had 
disturbed their calculations. Mr. Strong con- 
tinued : " Well, then, there's the threshing- 
machine with steam. Now you all know I'm 
not against an improvement, if it is an improve- 
ment ; and when she first came into this 
neighbourhood I was the first to have her, and 
we threshed all night by candle-light in my best 
barn; and we drank eighteen gallons of beer, 
and the ingin drank our pond dry, and kicked 
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tip the daldest dust and clutter you ever saw; 

and we built two great straw-ricks outside the bam, 

and covered the floor of the next barn with 

com, and made no end of chaflf and litter ; and , 

the dust got down my back and up my nose^ 

and I spat nothing but black smoke for a day 

or two, and thought I should never have done 

kecking; and I had to give the assurance office 

an indemnity before they'd let the ingin come 

on the place. Well, and what did it do? The 

« 
drum of the old chine went lum, lum, lum, lum, 

lum, lum, lum, lum — lum — lum, lum, lum, lum, 

lum, lum, lum, lum — lum, and she cut the straw 

all to smithereens, and left no end of corn in 

it, that made all my ricks look green on the 

top when I used some of it for thatching; and 

as to the chaff, we had so much at once we 

didn't know where to put it, and, before we 

could use it, the mice got into it, and it was 

fousty, and the cattle wouldn't eat it ; and there 

was enough waste corn kicking about to keep 

the poultry for a month if it hadn't flown out 
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of the doors and been trodden into the ground. 
No, gentlemen, I don't think anything beats our 
old-fashioned way. There is the straw and the 
^ chaff, fresh and sweet, day by day for the cattle. 
TThe poultry and the pigs pick up every waste 
com, there's a carriage of corn every week> 
regular work for the men all the winter, and no 
fear of the bank breaking with your money in 
it, if it is stacked up in the farmyard. Gentle- 
men, I drink all your good healths; and before 
I sit down I will give you one toast : * May you 
never have an empty bacon-rack.^'' 

After all, Tom Strong's was the speech of the 
evening, and Betsy positively flew home with 
her master, making the wheels of the gig spin 
like a catherine-wheel. 

Mrs. Strong had of late been seeking a new 
school for Ernest, and, that found, he was to 
recommence his studies after the midsummer 
holidays. Meanwhile Harold, whose education 
was progressing, was expected for the midsummer 
vacation. 
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A carpenter had been employed at Stubble 
Farm for some weeks ; and, indeed, to keep 
the field gates in order, the wooden harrows, 
the sheep-troughs, the cow-racks, the carts, the 
rollers, the pig-sties, the calf-pens, the stables, 
the sheds, the dog-kennejs, the threshing-machine, 
the plough-tackle, the flooring of the exterior of 
the bams, and the fencing, not to speak of 
Mrs. Strong's little indoor requirements, would 
have found ample employment for a carpenter at 
Stubble Farm all the year round; and had the 
manufacture of the sheep-hurdles, made from 
withy poles, been added to the carpenter's ac- 
complishments, the saw, hammer, and carpenter's, 
tools might be fairly considered to be going from 
one year's end to the other at Stubble Farm. 

Ernest had not been able to resist the tempting 
curly pine chips, and Bill Goodcheer the carpenter,; 
who was a jovial, whistling, singing, happy work- 
man, had become fast friends with Ernest^ who 
now spent most of his spare time at the 
carpenter's bench. 
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"Come here, Master Ernest," said Bill Good- 
cheer; "if I'm going to make a workman of 
you, you must turn out something to show how 
we are getting on. Is there anything you would 
like to make ? " 

" Yes," said Ernest ; " Harold is coming home 
next week, and we are going to get a collection 
of birds' eggs. He wants me to get a little 
chest of drawers, with small partitions in the 
drawers, for us to put the eggs in." 

"Ah," said Goodcheer, "now that is rather a 
difficult job ; but no matter, here goes. How 
large do you want it; how many drawers; how 
deep, and so on ? " 

And very soon the stuff was marked out, 
and Ernest was sawing away with his own 
little saw^ whilst Bill Goodcheer sang song 
after song of the funniest composition such as : 



The next that came in was a ragman, with his rag-bag o'er 
his shoulder. 
He joined the jovial crew. 
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He called for pints, pots, and glasses, and burnt the old rag- 
bag slap into ashes. 
Whilst Jones's ale was new, my boys, whilst Jones's ale 
was new. 

The next came in was a soldier, with his firelock o'er his 
shoulder. 
What man could be more bolder ? but he joined the jovial 
crew. 
He swore he'd fight for England's ground afore he'd see the 
nation run down, 
Whilst Jones's ale was new, my boys, whilst Jones's ale 
was new. 

" Where's your father, Master Ernest ? " inquired 
Goodcheer. 

"He has gone to the squire's to the rook- 
shooting," replied Ernest. " I went last year 
with him, and I put two young rooks in my 
pocket, and when I got home I was covered 
with little lice that crawled ofT the rooks on to 
me, and mamma had to strip and wash me all 
over, so I wouldn't go this year. They killed two- 
hundred-and-fifty young rooks last year, besides 
those which crawled back into their nests after 
they had been shot, and sat there until they 
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died. Harold will be home to-morrow. Do you 
think our case will be finished ? " 

" Oh yes, I think that ; now master is out, we 
had better stick to it until it is done. I wish 
you would go and fetch my dinner- beer, 
Master Ernest This bottle holds a drop more 
than my allowance, and, if you draw it yourself 
you be sure and don't go to the governor's tap, 
because I like small beer best — eh, Master * 
Ernest, you know ? " 

And then the boy ran off with the bottle, 
obtained the key of the cellar from his mother, 
and filled Bill Goodcheer^s bottle from the best 
cask on tap in the cellar, and the two worked 
away at the egg-case until it was turned out 
in a manner worthy of a cabinet-maker. 

Ernest employed himself writing labels to go 
on each little square space, setting forth the name 
of each bird whose eggs were to occupy the 
space, whilst Mary his sister was constantly 
in attendance with wool of all hues, with which 
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she filled the little inclosures and made nests 
for the eggs which were expected. 

"Now we are all ready," said Ernest, "and 

I have placed a piece of camphor in each drawer 

to keep off the moths and the insects; and 

Harold will be here to-night, and to-morrow we 

. start." 

Yes, to-morrow they will start, and if they 
have any compassion for the broken-hearted little 
birds it has not been instilled there by the con- 
versation dropped from various farmers at Stubble 
Farm ; for, in addition to a general raid on birds, 
there is a sparrow club in the district, to which 
Mr. Strong subscribes, for the destruction of 
sparrows, and he has offered Ernest threepence 
a-dozen for all the house-sparrows eggs he can 
take, and sixpence per dozen for the young 

« 

or old sparrows. 

Harold has arrived, and has been folded to his 
mother^s heart. He has recited in English, Latin, 
and French, for the edification of the family. 
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He has exhibited a prize for Latin and Greeks 
and he has awoke to the perfect elysium of 
freedom from the roll-call of school ; and, having 
found a cold ham and new-laid eggs for break- 
fast in place of bread-and-scrape, he has done 
ample justice to the alteration of fare. And now 
having inspected and approved of the pretty new 
egg-case, the two boys are off, first to visit the 
dogs, and to see the new litter of puppies, and 
then to pillage and plunder the first architects 
of the world, whose joint efforts and nestlings 
are to provide sport for four happy faces, the 
fourth of the party being Harry Radford, whose 
services have been begged from Old Jemmy for the 
occasion, and whose knowledge of the nesting 
of birds will be invaluable to the egg-seekers. 
Little Mary attends with two baskets. One 
is for the eggs, and the other one contains cake 
and ginger-wine for luncheon. 

The first victim was robin-redbreast, whose 
nest was built inside the garden arbour, in one 
comer, on a carved imitation of a stag's head ; 
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and five little eggs, with white ground and deep 
yellow spots, were taken from a nest made of 
moss- and leaves, and lined with hair and fibre. 
In the garden-hedge they found a hedge-sparrow's 
nest, formed very much like the robin's, with five 
little dark-blue eggs therein, and the little harmless 
brown hedge-sparrows, which live entirely on 
insects, and should be called the gardener's 
best friends, cried piteously round the party, as 
they exulted over their discovery. 

" Now we want a wren's nest," said Harold. 

"I know where there is one," replied Harry 
Radford ; " but Jemmy says he will put the 
stick round me if I touch it, so we must go and 
look in the eaves of the thatched cart-shed, for 
I saw a jenny-wren go into a hole some time 
back, and I daresay there is a nest there.'' Then 
the party of robbers trotted off to the cart-shed, 
and no sooner had they arrived than Harry cried 
out : 

^' Here she sits," and pointed to a tiny hole, 
only big enough to admit one finger, wherein 
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had entered jenny-wren to her wonderful nest, 
made of moss and dry leaves, and completely 
filling up the little hole wherein she had built 
it, leaving only the little entrance to betray her 
ingenious home. Seven tiny eggs were there, 
white and almost transparent, with tiny red spots 
on the end. Soon the nest was pulled out, and 
the party rejoiced as Harry further, announced 
that he knew of a misselbird's nest in the fork 
of a tree. 

" How shall we get up ? ^' inquired Ernest ; but 
his inquiry was soon answered by Harry, whose 
corduroy trousers forthwith clasped the stem of 
the tree, and he speedily reached ,the rudely-built 
nest, formed of roots and dried grass, in which 
he found four eggs, very like a thrush's, with pale- 
blue ground and red spots on them, which he 
put in his cap, and, holding the cap in his 
mouth, he descended backwards in safety to the 
ground. 

" And now," said Harry, " I know of a black- 
bird with three eggs in, and a thrush that I 
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found last week. She was wet dab then, and 
I daresay she has laid by this/' 

"To-we, to-we, to-we/' said the blackbird, 
as she flew from her nest at the approach of 
the party, after laying her fourth ^g'g, and the 
gray speckled eggs were consigned to Mary's 
basket, where they were soon joined by three 
eggs from the thorn-bush in which the thrush 
had built her nest and laid three pale-blue 
eggs with black spots on them ; and the black- 
bird and thrush, the first architects who added 
the plastering of their houses to their handicraft, 
were left to build new houses and lay more 

eggs. 

To-night neither the cock-blackbird nor the 

cock-thrush will mount the tree nearest their 

nest, to pour forth their melodious welcome 

notes' which usher in the budding spring ; 

they will mourn for their nests and their eggs, 

until their grief has passed over, and a new 

site is selected for their operations. But no such 

thoughts have even entered the hearts of this 
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happy party as they trot off to . the pig-walk, 
where Harry knows of a sky-lark's nest on the 
ground. Nature, Nature, Nature, what a funny 
old girl you are ! Here Is the lark, which sings 
and spends all its time in the air, building on 
the ground, whilst the heron, which lives in the 
water, nests like a rook on the highest tree it can 
find, hanging its long legs as it sits to hatch 
its eggs. 

" I forget just where it is," said Harry, " but 
there is the old lark in the air, and if we sit 
down here and watch, she will pitch down 
directly a few yards from her nest, and then 
she will run along under the grass to the spot, 
and we will crawl up, for she never flies up or 
down near her nest, for fear we shall find it." 

And thus the poor lark was watched, and 
her nest discovered, and when she flew up, as 
the footsteps warned her of the party's approach, 
a little run was found in the grass which directed 
Harry to her "Rosamond's Bower," and four 
little muddy-brown eggs were added to the spoil. 
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"What bird is that?" inquired Mary, as she 
saw a little water-wagtail catching flies in a 
small pool of water in the road, and apparently 
balancing itself by its tail. 

" Oh, I know," said Harry, " that is a dish- 
washer, miss, and I think it has a nest in that 
pollard tree ; I will get a hurdle and climb up if 
you will hold the hurdle. Master Harold" — and 
soon the nimble little fellow had ascended and 
found the bird's nest ; but what was his surprise 
to find, to usfe his expression, "summot jest like 
a toad a-settin' and ^ fillin' all the nest up, and 
a-openin' its mouth large enough to swallow the 
water-wagtail." 

One by one the boys climbed up to look 
at it, and then they described it to Mary, and 
they took the hurdle away and watched the 
two tiny water-wagtails go backwards and for- 
wards to feed it with flies, and Harry remarked 
"that he shouldn't think flies was much 'count 
to that gurt thing," when suddenly he jumped 
up and said : " I knows what it is. It's a young 
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cuckoo^ the same as I found last year;'^ and he 
was right, fort hat piratical bird had not only 
sucked five little gray eggs, but it had the 
audacity to sit down and lay therein one of 
its own, which nature prompts the little stupids 
to sit and hatch, and then work all day long 
to maintain, whilst the cuckoo sucks the small 
bird's eggs to make her voice clear, and does 
not trouble to make a nest for herself. How 
those little birds could maintain their Tichborne 
infant with flies and gnats was a mystery ; 
but there it sat, like an unprincipled lawyer 
swallowing all that its poor clients could collect 
for its maintenance, whilst nature prompted its 
industribus foster-parents to maintain their honour 
and integrity by distressing themselves to comply 
with its demands ; and history sayeth that when 
the poor clients can no longer' satisfy the cravings 
of this heartless glutton, it has been known to 
open its ponderous jaws and swallow the old 
birds themselves, whereby to gain strength to 
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fly off and commit still further depredations 
preparatory to its flight to a distant land. 

"I begin to feel hungry," said Harold. 
" Where shall we have our luncheon ? " 

"In the orchard/' replied Ernest, "and there 
we may find a chaffinch's nest." 

Harry was not at all reluctant to partake of 
a little cake and ginger-wine, and whilst they 
sat there, Mr. Strong came to see how some wean- 
ing calves were getting on, which were learning 
to eat grass in the shade of the fruit trees. 

" Have you found a chaffinch's nest yet ? " 
inquired Mr. Strong. 

" No, papa," replied three little voices. 

" Then there's one not far off," said Mr. Strong. 
"Can't you hear the old bird keep on 'Winch, 
winch!' over your head.? Now then, let us see 
who can find her first. She is sure to be in one 
of the forks of the apple trees. Have you 
found her?" inquired Mr. Strong, after all had 
searched for some time. 

G 2 
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"No, papa," was the reply; even Harry was 
not equal to the occasion. 

"That's why I often spare a chaffinch," said 
Mr. Strong; "she is one of the most mischievous 
birds that comes into a garden, but the best 
nest-builder of the lot. Now, I can see the nest 
in this tree just over your heads — now look;" but 
still it escaped the observation of the party. And 
it was not until Mr. Strong pointed it out that 
their little sharp eyes could distinguish the mossy 
limbs of the tree from the pretty round nest of 
the chaffinch, the exterior of which was beauti- 
fully covered with moss taken from the bark of 
the trees, so that being built in a fork of a branch, 
it appeared to be part and parcel of the tree. 

" Winch, winch, winch, winch ! " said both 
birds, and they flew and cried round Harry as 
he took the little round nest out of the fork, and 
handed it down to Mr. Strong, who held it up 
to the children and said: 

"There, you children, there's only one nest 
that comes up to this in my opinion, and that 
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IS the golden-crested wren's; and she builds a 
nest of moss like this, the shape of a pine-apple, 
and hangs it underneath the bough of a drooping 
fir tree, with a little hole on one side, like the 
common wren ; and then she lays as many as 
seven or eight eggs in it, and sits there and 
hatches them, and the young ones grow up, 
and all the while the nest hangs suspended from 
the branch, and sways with the wind. I call that 
a licker, but for all that, give me old 'winch, 
winch ;' but I could always find hers. There's four 
eggs I see, boys, all stained and spotted with 
blood, as it were. What a rum thing 'tis, there's 
been lots of changes since I was a boy, but birds 
lay just the same eggs as ever. Aren't you boys 
going to have a turn at those old sparrows, 
there's as many as twenty nests in those trees 
in the front of the house? If you like to come 
now, I will rear the ladder for you, and you can 
shift it yourselves, and I shall give you the old 
price, for the sparrows are getting much too 
thick for me." 
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So they all trotted ofT with papa, who reared 
a long ladder and left them at work, tearing 
the rude sparrows* nests, made of hay and straw, 
and lined with feathers, from all parts of the 
pollard lime trees; and, when the row of trees 
had been searched, such an array of vitality 
was scarcely ever seen, for there were eggs 
and young sparrows in all stages of hatching 
and Igrowth. Harry twisted the necks of full 
sixty young sparrows whilst the others looked 
on and counted the sparrows* eggs. Sometimes 
the stronger ones cried out as Harry seized them 
for destruction, and then the old birds flew 
round close to the heads of the party, as if to 
beg for their offspring; but their pleadings had 
no effect, and Harold braced them up as if they 
were game, tying string to their necks, in 
readiness to claim capitation from Mr Strong. 

" I think it is going to rain. Master Harold, *' 
said Harry ; '* and here comes the doctor, I must 
go and hold his pony, but he never gives me 
nothing.'^ 
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Dr. Nailor alighted from his pony-chaise. 
He was very near-sighted, and did not notice 
the little party sitting 'neath the shade of the 
tree as he entered the garden gate, and, lowering 
his large green umbrella, placed it in the 
porch, and was about to knock at the door, 
when Mr. Strong with his thumb-bit for luncheon 
appeared, and bade him welcome. 

Harold ran], and secured the umbrella, and 
having opened it, with the assistance of Ernest 
he tied all the little sparrows inside to the wires, 
until it appeared to be quite a small butcher's 
shop ; then he slowly closed it again, and the three 
children hid within view of the door, and watched 
what effect the appearance of the umbrella 
would produce when it was reopened by the 
owner. But their hopes were disappointed, for 
, when the doctor had taken a little luncheon, and 
disposed of all the family gossip for the whole 
of his round, and collected what he could in 
readiness for the next call, he pretended to 
be in a hurry, and ran off to his pony-carriage, 
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placing th(B umbrella in its accustomed strap 
of suspension, and saying : " That will do, boy," 
he drove off to deal again with the frailties of 
human nature at the next place of call. 

" Shall we tell mamma ? " inquired Mary. 

"No," said Harold, "don't do anything of 
the kind ; you know what the governor is, he 
will be sure to lick me if you do. Doctor Nailor 
will never know who put the sparrows there, 
if you don't split ; ^' and so it was agreed with the 
children ; but not so with the doctor, who 
placed his umbrella in its accustomed corner at 
the surgery, in happy ignorance of the contents 
of that article. 

The weather was glorious, there was no. sign 
of rain, but every sign of a large number of 
blow-flies in the doctor's study and surgery. 

"Mrs. Jones," said the bachelor doctor to 
his housekeeper, "when did you last turn out 
my study? There is a most disagreeable smell 
therein. I cannot understand it." 

Mrs. Jones conveyed the intelligence that 
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the study was thoroughly cleansed out last 
week. 

"Then," said the doctor, "I'll have it 
cleansed again. Call the man and put every- 
thing on the grass, and when you have scoured 
the room I will inspect it" 

Mrs. Jones did so, the doctor inspected, and 
all the articles were replaced, not forgetting the 
umbrella. Still the blow-flies mustered in greater 
force. The doctor assailed them, killed twelve 
in the window, swore at Mrs. Jones, who sug- 
gested it was some of the doctor's " speriments,'*^ 
and finally ordered all the things out again, and 
sent I for a carpenter to take up the boards, to 
search for dead rats or mice at the basement 

Skill of all kinds and learned washerwomen 
were invited to smell the doctor's study, by Mrs. 
Jones, during his absence, but they all put it 
down as the result of Dr. Nailor's " speriments ; '^ 
and the doctor himself let go several powerful 
chemicals in opposition to the umbrella, its 
occupants, and the blow-flies. This had the 
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effect of stupefying the blow-flies, but not until 
they had visited the sparrows, and within its 
folds were now maggots of all sizes, consuming 
the remains of the callow young fledglings. 

Dr. Nailor was dressed in his best suit of 
black, going to join a party of friends. He had 
ordered his pony, and for the first time since 
his visit to Stubble Farm the sky was cloudy, 
and he called to Mrs. Jones to bring his umbrella, 
for it spotted with rain. 

Poor little man ! His new suit of clothes. 
His wrath and his oaths. Surely there was some 
excuse for him. Picture such a shower of gentles 
and remnants descending on your own body 
when you open your umbrella, and then you 
may make some allowance for the little doctor, 
who was the miserable victim of such an 
unexpected practical joke. 

V^^ ^^^ ^T^ ^T^ 

The pigs were all prisoners at Stubble Farm 
the day that Harry Radford had been bird- 
nesting. It being understood that Jemmy could 
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not spare him again, and it being further 
announced that the boys had set their minds 
on going down the river in Mr. Strong's boat, 
to search for birds' nests, Mr. Strong was con- 
sulted, and Stallard, the man who had charge 
of the rod-eyotts, was told off to accompany the 
boys in the punt. So they took their fishing- 
rods and their dinner, and all went down the 
river, intent on collecting whatever they could. 

Stallard was a man well versed in the haunts 
of the water-frequenters, and he took his gun 
in the boat, so that he might shoot an otter or 
a water-rat, should they see either. 

"Now, young master," said he to Harold, 
"you say you want birds' eggs. What sort do 
you want } " 

"All," said Harold. "From an ostrich to 
a wren. Can you find us a swan and a wild 
duck, a moorhen, a dabchick, and a king- 
fisher.?" 

"Well," replied Stallard, "there are no swans 
nesting here this year ; but last year there were, 
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and I can give you a swan's- egg, and I know of 
a wild-duck's nest, so come along. But first of 
all let us find that noisy little whitethroat's nest 
in this bush by the river ; and whilst they searched, 
the little bird endeavoured with the best of her skill 
to lead the party in an opposite direction, by flying 
and chattering in front of them ; but to no pur- 
pose, for not only was her nest found and pillaged, 
but also that of a reed-sparrow, suspended and 
built in the rushes through which the boat passed. 
Then they found a moorhen's nest, built of dry 
rushes on the stump of a tree, amid the sedge, 
and two eggs were taken to add to the col- 
lection, and the party went in search of the wild 
duck. 

"Now," said Stallard, "we must be careful 
here, for if the old duck sees us go to her nest 
she will desert it ; but if we take one egg with- 
out her noticing it, she won't forsake. No, it's 
all right," said he. "See, there go the duck and 
the mallard down the river. Now let us go 
down the stream and across to the island, and 
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ril show you the nest. There were eleven eggs 
yesterday, I expect the old duck won't lay above 
two more before she will sit on them.'^ 

So the boat drifted down to the spot, and 
Stallard showed the nest, which was on the bare 
ground, to the boys, and they stole one egg and 
went in search of the kingfisher. 

"Now, let me see," said Stallard, "there was 
a kingfisher's nest last year in the bank just 
below here. We must go and watch to see 
where she comes out, and we can have a fish 
meanwhile." 

No kingfisher was visible for some time, but 
when Stallard shot and killed a water-rat, whose 
depredations by gnawing the green osiers are 
very great, a kingfisher was seen to fly out of 
the opposite bank, where it had probably been a 
prisoner there all the time, watching the party 
in the boat, till it was frightened into betraying 
its home by the report of the gun. So like 
the entrance to a rat's hole is the home of the 
kingfisher, that it is only from seeing the birds 
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fly in and out, that its sand-martin-like home 
can be detected. Once found, there is no doubt 
as to the residence, for the fish bones abound 
just inside, and the smell is more ancient than 
that of a fishmonger's shop. It was quite a yard 
from the mouth to the end of the hole, and there 
were found in a nest four white eggs, as if glazed 
and transparent, and almost round. The finding^ 
of these gave great delight to Harold, but on 
inquiry for a dabchick's nest, Stallard told him 
that now he was beaten, for, although there were 
several dabchicks upstream, he never succeeded 
in finding one of their nests. 

*' But I tell you what I can find you, youngs 
master, and that is a plover's nest, for there 
are always some in this low meadow, so let us 
anchor the boat and go and hunt in -the grass* 
But before we start, let me tell you, don^t any 
of you be led away by the plovers, for they 
are the artfullest birds as is, and when they are 
disturbed they will fly round you and cry, and 
pretend to be winged, and fall down and run 
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on the ground in front of you, pretending to be 
lame, to let you pick them up, and all the while 
are leading you away from their nest." 

And so it was ; for soon the party had a 
dozen plovers all crying "peewit, peewit," and 
flying and running to decoy the intruders from 
the spot where they had deposited their eggs on 
the bare ground. 

Harold and Ernest were too much attracted 
by the birds to find a single nest, but Stallard 
found three with four eggs each, and handing 
them over with particular instructions to give 
ten eggs to master for his breakfast, the party 
returned towards the boat. 

"What's this.?" said Stallard,' as he espied 
a footmark on the mud. " This is an otter's pad ; 
I must look out for that gentleman; come and 
look, here, see, here is a jack-fish he has been 
eating, what a whopper! Why, I'll back that 
fish weighed ten or twelve pounds before he was 
gnawed. Master Ernest, just go and look behind 
the well of that punt and bring me that otter 
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trap ; he will be sure to come back to finish that 
iish, and if he puts his foot in between those 
teeth, I'll back he doesn't get out until Stallard 
•comes for him. I had just about a tussle here 
last year; in this pollard tree I caught a fine 
otter, and when I came to take her out of the 
trap in which she was caught by the leg, the 
dog-otter came round and round me as if to 
<lefy me to take her out, only fortunately I had 
my gun with me, and instead of having one, I 
had the pair of them." 

Here Stallard, glancing up the river, said in 
a loud whisper : 

"Drop — ^lie down; I can see the otter up- 
stream capering in the water. Don't move 
even your heads, whilst I crawl to the boat, 
round the corner, for my gun. I believe he is 
coming this' way." 

Stallard crawled carefully to the boat, and, 
fearing to make a noise by treading on the 
bottom of the boat, he waded up to his middle 
in the water, and, reaching his gun from the 
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far end, he crawled back to the boys, and all 
three watched the otter as he disported in the 
water. 

"I am getting tired," said Harold, after 
watching for some time ; " how do you know 
it is an otter ? " 

" I'm quite sure of it, sir," replied Stallard ; 
'* and see, now he is coming down this way. 
Lie still, please, and, Master Ernest, take your 
hat off, and, if he comes near enough for me 
to shoot, when I fire you keep your eye on 
the water where he disappears, and watch for 
his coming up, whilst we run for the boat." 

Stallard cautiously pushes his gun in front 
of him, and all eyes are intent on the head of 
the otter as he swims towards them. Every 

r 

now and then the otter dives, but appears each 
time nearer to the party ; and now he has just 
reappeared not thirty yards from the muzzle of 
Stallard^s gun, and Stallard is taking aim at him 
when down he goes again, and as he disappears 
Stallard kneels up and looks eagerly for his re- 
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» 
appearance^ till he comes up again fully five yards 

nearer, and would surely observe Stallard but 

for piercing shots, the mighty bang, and the 

echo, and the whiz that follows the report of a 

gun. fired on the water, all which took him by 

surprise, and again he disappears. 

"He's got it," shouted Stallard; "see the 
water all bloody where he went down. Keep 
your eye on him " — and away he runs with Harold 
for the boat. 

Ernest watched the water, and before the 
boat arrived he had twice seen the poor otter 
come up for breath, and dive again, whilst the 
blood coloured the water; and he points out 
the last spot where he saw him rise. » 

" I can see him ; IVe got him," said Stallard, 
as he pulled the dead otter into the boat. " What 
a beauty ! " and the boys jumped for joy after 
the excitement of the otter hunt. 

"There," said Stallard, as they anchored the 
boat and prepared for home, "you will have 
something to talk about to-night. Wait whilst 
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I cut a long stick, and then you can carry 
home the otter between you, and if we meet 
master "he will wonder what in the world we 
are bringing." 

And so he did wonder, for Mr. Strong saw 
them coming up the lane, and called out the 
whole household to welcome the hunters, who 
related the adventure to the admiring listeners, 
whilst Stallard disposed of some fat bacon and . 
ale, and said he hoped he should catch its mate 
with the trap he had left near the fish : " For," 
said Stallard, " an otter is the biggest poacher we 
have, and he takes all the best fish." 

It was agreed that the otter should be stuffed 

and kept in a glass-case, as a memento of the 

day's sport; and the next day, being wet, was 

devoted to the blowing of the eggs and placing 

them in the drawers. Mrs. Strong supplemented 

the collection with a turkey's egg and one of 

« 

every other tame fowl. Even a pigeon's nest was 

plundered of its two pretty white eggs ; and in 

the afternoon Dick Aton was consulted as to 
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obtaining a pheasant's egg, a partridge's, and a 
woodpigeon's. 

Now Dick Aton was the gamekeeper's enemy, 
for he could wire a hare or spot a nest with any 
man ; and Suffield the keeper knew it, and had 
long wished to 'catch him. Aton, on the other 
hand, took a delight in annoying Suffield, and so 
sure as he was at work in any field he took his 
food in his hand at dinner-time and strolled 
quietly round that field by the hedge, taking a 
survey of the hares' runs, rabbits' holes, and 
other indications of the haunts of game ; which 
observations would be duly noted by Aton, in 
readiness for the first opportunity of procuring a 
Sunday dinner on the cheap. 

Once Suffield had pounced on Aton, and had 
said : 

" Now I've cotched ye, have I ! " 

"Yes," said Aton, "you have. And a fine 
cotch you have got." For Aton had only a 
few mushrooms tied in his pocket-handkerchief, 
which, although dry and stale, would, he knew, 
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present about the same appearance before a 
magistrate, by the time he would be dragged 
before one, as if they had been newly gathered 
at the time of his capture. 

But Aton has now a new dodge, and, when 
he has consented to accompany the boys in 
search of the eggs for which they are craving, 
he bids them go and sit on a truss of hay at 
the end of the barn whilst he goes to his little 
cupboard and calls : " Joey, Joey, Joey. Here 
you are, my little fellow," says Aton, as he pours 
a little sopped bread from his basin on the 
barn floor, and a hedgehog comes from the cup- 
board, and snaps it up with a relish. But directly 
the children appear he rolls himself into a round 
ball and extends his porcupine quills for pro- 
tection, and Aton ties him up in his pocket- 
handkerchief, and tells them he is ready to go 
with them. 

"What do you want that hedgehog for.?" 
inquired Harold. 

"Why," said Aton, "don't you see, if old 
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Suffield wants to know what we are looking for, 
it's hedgehogs; and if he doubts it he can have 
a look at Joey. But we don't let him touch you, 
Joey ; do we, old boy ? " said he to the little ball 
in the pocket-handkerchief. "Joey knows all about 
it, don't you, Joey.? Joey's had many a walk 
with Dick, haven't you, Joey? and we haven't 
been cotched yet." 

Whether it was by instinct or by magic I 
cannot say, but Dick Aton soon led the way to 
a partridge's nest with eighteen brown eggs on 
the bare ground in a hedgerow ; and Harold took 
two of them, and, wrapping them in grass, put 
them in his hat. 

"Now," said Aton, "I know where there is 
always a pheasant's nest. If you will come along 
with me I will show you the spot, but you mustn't 
talk or make a noise, for it is in the copse, and 
the keepers will be after us if you do." 

Aton first ascended to a little hill, and having 
taken observations, to be sure that no keepers 
were about, he led the way to the copse. 
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Could he, however, have seen Suffield the 
keeper quietly smoking his pipe, and watch- 
ing for a pair of jays that had lately arrived 
to suck eggs and prey on the young game, 
he would have hastened in the opposite 
direction. As they were about to enter the 
wood, a strange squeaking attracted their atten- 
tion, and both boys looked inquiringly at Aton, 
Aton whispered to them that the squeaking 
arose from a frog, which he expected a snake 
was trying to swallow: and very soon they saw 
a large snake twisting in the leaves with a frog 
in its mouth. Aton made for the snake, which 
released the frog and slid off in a mysterious 
manner, when they heard footsteps, followed by 
the dry hard cough of Old Jemmy, who was 
making a short cut through the wood. Jemmy 
did not observe the party, but the pair of jays 
with their orange-coloured bodies and handsome 
blue wings did, and they flew down the wood 
making a tremendous " Jay, jay 1 " and apprising 
all the living creatures, not forgetting Suffield, 
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of the near approach of an enemy greater than 
they. 

" That's only Old Jemmy," said Aton ; " and 
there's nobody about, or those jays wouldn^t be 
here ; but don't let Jemmy see us, stoop down 
until he has gone by." 

The moment the party stopped and stooped, 
up flew a hen-pheasant from a bunch of black- 
berry brambles, and Aton winked at each boy 
and held his hand up for them to keep still. 
Had the party walked on, the pheasant would 
have felt safe on her nest of nine eggs, but 
when anyone stops they think they are dis- 
covered. So it is with a hare on a fallow- 
field, for you may walk within three yards of 
her and she will sit still, but if you halt within 
thirty yards of her she jumps up directly, for 
her eye has been on you from the moment you 
entered the field. 

Jemmy passed safely, and Aton then ran to 
the bush and pocketed the nine eggs. Ernest 
ran too but caught his leg in a wire, and bang 
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went an alarm-gun (close to Old Jemmy, but 
fired by Ernest), and the woods re-echoed with 
the loud report, whilst Aton was preparing ta 
make off. 

" Hulloa, my fine fellow, what do you do 
here ? " next rang through the woods, and the 
hearts of all beat loudly, as Old Jemmy replied 
to the well-known voice of Suffield : 

"Dal nigh frightened me to death; dal 
them 'ere maroon-guns," said Jemmy. 

Suffield laughed a good one, and said : 

" I didn't think it was you, Jemmy ; I was 
in hopes it was that Dick Aton. IVe been 
watching for him some time ; but never mind^ 
Jemmy, I know you don't want pheasant's 
eggs." 

" Drat the eggs," replied Jemmy, " I never 
eat eggs ; missis told me to ask you if you 
want any setting hens this year, for ours are 
well-nigh all clucking now," and the two went 
off together talking, whilst the Rarty of robbers 
quietly stole from behind the ivy tree, and> 
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following Aton along a deep ditch, stole out of 
the cover. It was not until they had placed 
two fields between themselves and the cover 
that Aton paused, and then he said : 

"Well, if that wasn't the nearest cotch I 
ever had, I'm a Dutchman. Joey, my boy, I 
don't think you would have saved me that 
time; and as master Suffield is on the look 
out for us, we must drop it for a bit, my 
boy/^ 

Mfr. Strong laughed in the evening, when 
the boys related their adventure ; and, hearing 
Old Jemmy's hard dry cough, he mixed the old 
man a stiff glass of gin-and-water and asked 
him " How about the spring-gun ? " 

"Well," said Jemmy, "it dal nigh frightened 
me to death ; but, I've been thinking since that, 
I can't think how it went off, for I don't recollect 
kicking against a wire ; but suppose I must." 

Mrs. Strong, however, was very cross about 
it, and said that her husband ought to forbid 
the boys going on such poaching expeditions: 
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"For," said she, "you know what an ill-tempered 
man that Suffield is, and there is no knowing 
what he might have done to the boys had he 
caught them." 

"Ah well," said her husband, "I suppose 
you are right ; the .boys had better come along 
wUh me to-morrow, and if we meet the under- 
keeper he will take them all over the covers 
for about a shilling ; besides, 1 know of a bottle- 
tit's nest in a hedge." 

So the boys were again in expectation, and 
walked off by the side of Woolly Boy, first 
to the sheepfold and then to the bottle-tit's 
nest 

"There are the tits," said Mr. Strong; 
"their nest, is just like the wren's, only it is 
stuck up in the middle of the top of a tall 
hedge. How those little birds dispose of their 
long tails in that nest, I can't think. They 
generally lay it full of little white eggs with 
small specks on them, and they lay so many 
eggs that only the top ones hatch. Cut it right 
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out of the brambles, boys, and then trim up 
the branches that are bound to the sheep's wool, 
and you will have a pretty nest to take home. 
There goes the under-keeper — run, Harold, and 
tell him I want him ; no, stay ; I will jump 
Woolly Boy over the hurdles and stop him 
myself." 

Woolly Boy was always as pleased as his 
master to jump the hurdles, and as Mr. Strong 
bade Jack Planting the under-keeper good- 
morning, that officer replied : 

"I wanted to ask you, sir, what you would 
charge me for a couple of trusses of straw for 

my pig?" 

" For that matter," said Mr. Strong, " you are 
welcome to a couple of trusses of straw; but 
these boys are making a collection of birds' eggs, 
and they want some of your wood birds. Can 
you let them run round with you and see what 
they can find ? " 

"In welcome, sir," replied the keeper; "and 
I daresay I can help them a little. Suffield has 
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gone to change some hounds to-day, so they 
can go where they like with me." 

" There you are, boys," said Mr. Strong, " and 
mind you do what the keeper tells you," and off 
he trotted. 

" Now, young gents," said the keeper to Harold 

and Ernest, " I can give you a treat if you will 

come along with me, for I know of a litter of 

cubs, and, if you don't make a noise when we 

get there, we shall see them all out at play in 

the sun. Suffield doesn't know of them, for it's 

too tar for him to walk ; the huntsman has 

promised me two pounds every time they 

find a fox, and I know there's a vixen - fox 

in the upper wood, and there are some cubs ; 

we will go and see them. We must go round 

the other side of the wood, so as to enter it to 

the leeward, for if the old fox smells us she 

won't let them come out ; but if we crawl up the 

clay bank and sit on the opposite bank of 

the pit we shall have a splendid sight if they 

come out. But you say you want birds' eggs, 
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and if you can climb, there is a kestrel-hawk's 
nest in tHis fir tree, and I daresay there are 
eggs in it. I shot one of the old hawks as she flew 
out of the tree yesterday." 

Harold pulled off his jacket and climbed the 
tree and found four eggs, and, placing them in 
his cap, he descended the tree with his cap in his 
mouth, breaking one only, and a rare specimen 
was added to the collection ; and then they went 
in search of the nest of young foxes. Slowly 
and cautiously they crawled up the 'bank after 
the keeper, and then they all peeped across 
the pit in the direction pointed out by him 
and there, sure enough, lay the old vixen-fox 
basking in the sun at the door of her earth, and 
five little cubs, the size of large kittens, playing 
and capering in such a style as even kittens 
cannot . equal, although they too are indeed 
pretty to behold. Two little' fellows would sit 
on their mother whilst the others all capered 
round them and jumped over their backs, and 
then one would go and kiss its mother, and she 
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would lift her long brushy tail in appreciation 
of their fondness, and then away they all went 
again ; and when at last they were tired their 
mother stretched out to give them suck, of which 
they all eagerly partook; and then the keeper 
levelled his gun at the party, and Ernest, thinking 
he meant it, cried : 

" Oh don't ! " and pushed the muzzle of the 
gun upwards; whereat all the foxes scampered into 
the hole, the last being the vixen, who stood some 
time and looked about to see where the sound 
came from. 

"I didn't mean to shoot them, sir," said the 
keeper ; ** they represent twelve pounds to me, if 
we only get one find for each, but I did that to 
show you what a keeper can do. I have got a 
couple of dead rabbits in my pocket to throw 
down for her to find, for if I don't forget to 
bring her food she won't go and kill our 
pheasants ; and as soon as the cubs are large 
enough to leave the earth, I shall bring all our 
dogs down here to hunt about a bit, and she will 
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take her litter off into the fir-wood, and there's 
no chance of Suffield finding them there, for we 
don't preserve there. Bless you, foxes are to be 
managed as well as anything else ; but an old vixen 
with five or six cubs, when they begin to run with 
her, will clear some game if you don't manage 
them. But you mustn't think it is the people who 
breed foxes that keep them — not they ; for when 
the corn is well up they just draw the hounds 
once through the cover, and the old foxes that 
have been hunted know what is up, and take 
their cubs off into the corn-fields and other 
places. I suppose," said Jack Planting, ** you don't 
want any wood-pigeon's eggs, for there is no 
difference between their eggs and those of the 
house-pigeon." 

"Indeed we do," replied Harold. "Do you 
know of a nest anywhere ? " 

" No trouble to find that," said Jack Planting. 
"We will stroll under these oak trees with ivy 
climbing them, and so sure as you see a wood- 
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pigeon skim quietly away from a tree there will 
be a nest on one of the branches." 

"But don't they build in holes, like our house 
pigeons ? " inquired Ernest. 

" Oh no, sir ; they usually find a flat place on 
a limb of a tree, and there they build a flat nest 
of dry wood, something like the bottom of a willow- 
basket ; and they lay two eggs, and hatch them. 
The cock-pigeon relieves the hen whilst she goes 
for food ; but until they commence sitting he 
stays and coos to his mate. Can't you hear one 
in yon tree ? Now come steadily down this ditch 
behind me, and, if we don't tread on any branches 
to make a noise, it is two to one on the gun, 
mark you." 

Stealthily the party crawled along the ditch, 
halting now and then to listen to the pretty 
pouting cock wood-pigeon, who made the wood re- 
echo with his " Ooh, ooh, ooh, ooh, ooh ! " whilst he 
arched his glossy neck and bowed to his loving 
partner on the nest df dry sticks, little thinking 
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that the stealthy keeper was pow within reach of 
him with Brown Bess. Two hasty flaps of their 
wings and both pigeons fly from the oak and ivy 
green; but, alas, they come tumbling down on 
the ground, victims to the unerring aim of Jack 
Planting, and the boys pick them up with great 
glee, and look admiringly at the keeper as he 
rams down more powder and shot in readiness 
for the next victims. 

"That's the way to knock *em over, gents. 
Just hand me the hen-bird, and TU tell you if it's 
worth while climbing the tree, for if her breast is 
bare she has been sitting on the eggs, and then 
they will be no good to you. Look at the pigeons 
flying out of the wood," said Jack Planting. 
** There's never any chance of getting more than 
two shots at the time, for they all hook it when 
they hear Brown Bess. This pigeon hasn't been 
sitting, I see. There's the nest on this limb. If 
I give you a lift on my shoulder to this lower 
branch you can stand on that and reach it. Stand 
lip, you won't hurt me." And the burly keeper 
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hoists Harold to the house and furniture of the 
deceased wood-pigeons. 

Two beautiful white eggs, perhaps a little 
more rounded than tame pigeons* eggs, were taken, 
and the sticks and feathers from the nest, together 
with those shot from the old birds, alone re- 
mained on the ground to mark the wood-pigeon*s 
nest. 

All was then silent amidst the oaks and the 
ivies green, the gambols of a thousand little rabbits 
and the wooings of a countless tribe of birds 
had been stopped by that dreaded report of 
Brown Bess, which warned the inferior creation 
that man armed with invention was amongst them, 
to the ruin of all love, peace, and happiness. 

" Will you come and look at my watch-box ? " 
said the keeper, as he led the 'way to the little 
thatched house in the wood. " This is where I 
watch for the poachers. Many a night have I sat 
here with my legs almost frozen." 

"What a nice stick,*' said Harold, as he pro- 
duced a long straight one from a corner of the 
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hut ; " but is it not too heavy to walk with, and 
too long ? " 

"Yes, sir," replied the keeper, "that is my 
night stick. That stick saved my life once. 
Didn't you hear how the poachers came and 
shot our pheasants ? " 

" No," replied both boys simultaneously. " Do 
tell us about it ! '' 

" Well," continued the keeper, " it was on the 
first of November, the year before last, and in 
this very wood. There were a good many rough 
characters out of work, and this wood was full of 
pheasants, for there hadn't been any shot. Our 
squire always leaves his pheasants until November, 
We expected the poachers, and had three watch- 
men out every night with us, which made six of 
us altogether. That night we all sat in this 
watch-bpx. Suffield was asleep in that corner. 
'They're not coming to-night,' I said to Joe 
Allen, who had been a soldier in his time. 

"'No,'" he said, 'the enemy is not on a 
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foraging expedition to-night. It vexes me/ said 
he, 'to think that when they do come it isn't a 
fair fight, for we are not allowed to have a night- 
dog or a gun. A man stands a better chance in 
a battle-field.' 

" Lor' bless you, gents, he hadn't uttered them 
words a minute before bang, bang, bang, bang, 
bang, went the guns, five times, all round us, 
and the sound rang through the wood in the 
dead of the night xas if we really were in a 
battle, and the enemy around us. I sha'n't forget 

^ the feeling. Well, Suffield was the first to 
speak — ^said he : 

"'So theyVe come at last, my lads. Now let 
us act like men — we can only die once. There's 
a tidy lot of them, I can hear by the guns, and 
they seem to be having some rather tidy sport, 
but well very soon be among 'em. We must 
divide. You two go to the top of the wood to 
catch them coming out, and we four will drive 

them up to you. We shan't take them all; but 
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mind you hold tight if you get hold of a couple 
of prisoners, and if we tumble on to them first 
and want help, we will shout to you ; you do 
the same, mind.' 

" So off we started, and Joe Allen crept along 
with me to the top of the wood. I thought they 
never would have done firing, and they must have 
killed quite a hundred pheasants, for tne moon 
shone that bright you could see them sit in the 
trees as plain as plain could be. At last we 
heard the rascals whistle from one to the other, to 
give notice that they were disturbed, and up they 
came, all of a body, full twenty strong, to where 
I and Allen were lying in ambush. I made the 
front man my mark, and, just as he was stepping 
over the ditch, down I fetched him with that old 
stick ; up came another, and I tried to serve him 
the same, but he stopped the blow with his gun^ 
and then he swung his gun over his head, and 
would have killed me I'm sure with the but- 
end of it if I hadn't held up this stick with both 
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hands over my head to stop the blow. As it 
was the stick broke the fall, and the but-end of 
ills gun broke off ; but another poacher hit me on 
the head behind, and knocked me down, and 
hammered and kicked me so that I couldn't 
move. Suffield and the other men came up^ 
and I recollect seeing them face to face with 
about twenty poachers. Suffield he called out: 
* Surrender, surrender ! ' and then a tall dark man, 
onrf of the poachers, called to the other poachers : 
'Present arms, men; and, if I call out fire, 
let it into them.' Suffield he said : ' Act like 
men. Don't shoot. Lower your pieces.' And- 
the poacher replied : 'If you attempt to 
follow us one yard we will shoot you down 
like dogs. Leave us and we will spare you/ 
I don't remember any more ; but ^they carried 
' me home, and I kept my bed for six weeks, and 
haven't never got properly over the kicks, and 
three broken ribs ; but the poachers all got away, 
and the squire said we were a lot of cowards. 
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"Now, if you are rested," said the keeper, 
"we will go on. There's lots of nightingales in 
this next wood, and we shall be sure to find a 
nest, for they have been here since April. The 
best way to find one is to. go into the middle 
of the wood and sit quite still, and then mark 
the places where they are singing all round you, 
and go and search for their nests. You only 
want one, I suppose? for I must say I don't 
care to destroy them, for when I sit here some- 
times at night it is sort of company for me to 
hear them, though 1 can't fancy what thdr 
throats can be made of, for they sing all day 
and all night, and never seem to go to sleep, 
and it's a wonder to me that the vermin don't 
catch them, for of a moonlight night you may 
see them sit in a bush singing as plain as can 
be. Now here is a good place," said the keeper, 
as he halted near a fallen tree and lit his 
pipe. " Keep quite still and you will see and 
hear them." 

The boys obeyed, and very soon from all 
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parts of the wood the notes of the nightingales 
burst forth. Nearer and nearer the songsters 
joined in the rapturous noise, and, as the boys 
peered anxiously and pointed in each direction, a 
lovely bird shot forth the clear sweet note of the 
nightingale, not ten yards from the party. It 
was very soon visible to all, a mere little slender 
sparrow-like brown bird, with fine legs, and a 
thin beak. Its head, back, wings, and tail, were 
of a reddish brown, whilst its throat only, which 
bagged with the melodious strains, was almost 
white. The keeper was smoking and peer- 
ing all the while, and he was the first to break 
silence. 

"There," said he, "young gents, isn't that a 
bird ! I will back my life that is the same bird 
that was here last year, and there isn't another 
one to come up to him in the whole wood ; and, 
to show him some respect, we won't look for 
his nest, but we will go on to those other places 
that I have marked. You must look in a small 
bush about two feet from the ground, and the 
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eggs are as brown as the bird. She doesn't 
build much of a nest; perhaps she is like some 
of these singing ladies, ' not much good at house- 
work/ but we shall be sure to find one." 

It was, however, a very long search before 
anyone discovered a nest, and then Ernest cried 
out : " Here it is on the ground ! " 

The keeper came^ and, after inspecting Ernest's 
discovery, he pronounced the nest found to be 
a ground-barrel's nest. It was a very pretty 
mossy structure like that of a wren, domed and 
shaped like a cocoa-nut, with a little hole on 
one side to admit the bird to her nest of speckled 
eggs. Nest, eggs, and all, were placed in the 
basket. The search for a nightingale's nest 
was then resumed, and when they were about 
to give it up, the keeper called out : *^ Here she 
is, and the old bird on." 

There, in a very small blackthorn bush, sat 
little brownie, the nightingale, on her nest, and 
she barely escaped the keeper's hand as he 
grabbed at the nest. Unfortunately the eggs 
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had been sat upon for some time, and when 
one end had been pricked with a pin, blood 
spouted therefrom, and on breaking the shell 
a small bird, which would have been hatched 
in a day or two, writhed from the shell and was 
thrown away, and the nest abandoned. 

" Leave it as it is," said the keeper, " perhaps 
she may come back and hatch the other four 
eggs. We must give up the nightingale to-day^ 
but I shall be sure to come across one in a 
day or so, and I will bring it down to the 
farm. And now I must wish you good-day, for 
I have young pheasants to feed ; but if you 
would like to look at my butcher's shop, and 
don't mind the smell, it won't take you far out 
of your way." 

" Your butcher's shop," said Harold ; " what 
do you mean?" 

" Oh, you come and see," replied the keeper, as 
he wheeled about ; " but mind, you mustn't split." 

"We are no sneaks, if you mean that?'* 
said Harold. 
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" That is what I do mean, sir. Of course, if 
I tell you, you won^t go and say anything about 
it. Brown Bess never tells any tales, do you, 
old gal?" said the keeper affectionately to his 
gun. 

Both boys promised to keep secrecy, and 
they followed their leader into a tall thicket, 
whence issued a most offensive smell. 

"There," said the keeper, as they halted in 
front of a long beam nailed to two trees, and 
from which hung birds and animals in all 
stages of decomposition, "which will you have 
a joint from to-day? Here's birds, stoats, 
weazels, hedgehogs, cats, dogs, and a dead pig 
that your father gave me." 

" Dogs ? " inquired Harold, with astonish- 
ment. 

"Yes," said the keeper; "that large dog 
belongs to a swell down the village. There's 
five pounds reward out for him, if you like to 
take him home, but he's in a good many pieces. 
I'll warrant that dog killed and destroyed a 
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hundred young pheasants for me last year, but 
I put some dog-spikes down for him in the 
runs this year, and when he was chasing a hare 
he ran one bang into his heart. He was 
out-and-out fat ; I'll back he has made a bushel 
of maggots for the pheasants. That little dog 
is old Miss Faithful's pet spaniel. What such 
people want of dogs I can't think. Dogs is all 
very well in their place — for shepherds, and rat- 
killers, and sportsmen ; but when dogs gets 
hunting in my covers they are out of their 
place, and this is their place, on this pole, isn't 
it, Brown Bess ?" said Jack Planting to his 
gun. "Yes," he continued, "that little dog 
gave me a lot of trouble. Bless you, he would 
come up in this wood for days, yap-yapping> 
and sucking pheasants' eggs, and driving every 
thing out of the cover ; but now the blow-flies 
are driving him into gentles for my pheasants." 

" What are those } " inquired Ernest. 

" Them two, sir } They are cats — what's 
left of 'em. That large hairy one is our post- 
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mistress's cat, and she has been inquiring all 
over the place for it. I had an out-and-out 
job to get at that cat. He was a young 
rabbit-stealer, but Brown Bess caught him going 
liome with a load one morning, and that was 
the last journey. You see, the squire keeps 
us to look after the game, and if we didn't 
destroy these varmint there wouldn't never be 
no game." So saying, the keeper filled a 
measure with living gentles from the dripping- 
pans below the gibbet, and then taking leave 
of the boys, they went in opposite directions. 

The collection of birds* eggs had chiefly 
occupied the attention of the boys during their 
midsummer holidays, and when they were drying 
themselves, after a plunge in the cool stream, 
Harold observed sorrowfully: "This will be the 
last bathe these holidays, for on Monday school 
commences ; but this is my last half and I'm 
cock of the school, so I sha'n't care much about 
this term." 

Mrs. Strong took Harold by train to his 
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school, whilst Ernest was driven in the pony- 
chaise to his destination by Harry. 

" I shall be terrible dull without you, Master 
Ernest," remarked Harry, as they trotted along ; 
'' but I shall get on with my writing on the corn- 
bin, with chalk, and if you wouldn't mind writing 
me a letter, and make it all capitals, I think 
I could read it now, and then I will write 
back, if you send a envelup.'* And so it was 
agreed and carried out, and Harry improved by 
practice. 

All flourished at Stubble Farm. Every 
semblance of the railway » structure plant had 
been removed, and fir and other trees had been 
planted to hide the spoilbanks. Joe Dobbs had 
been unwell of late, and Mr. Strong had 
attended a sheep fair and bought largely for 
him. 

Mary Strong had been sent to a fashionable 
ladies' school. " For," said Mrs. Strong, as she 
presided over a tea-party, "it is really alarming, 
this advancement of the education of the lower 
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classes. Positively, that last girl that I engaged 
as a housemaid, can write as good a hand and 
spell and indite equal to myself, and all that 
knowledge obtained free of expense. The wages 
the girls demand, too, are nearly double what 
they used to ask. And as to dress, why they 
spend every penny on their backs, and wear 
high-heeled boots. Really, if Tom wasn't a good 
farmer and times prosperous, 'twould be difficult 
for a farmer to find the money to send his 
children to school, anJ to hire servants to main- 
tain his position in life. And added to that, 
the girls don't like farmhouses, because they say 
*they meet with no society.' What are we 
coming to!" 

" That is not the latest," remarked Mr. Strong, 
" for Mr. Gosty, Mr. Hale, and myself have just 
been to a parish meeting, and we understand 
that the inspector is not at all satisfied with the 
examination of our school children, and we are 
to have the School Board. The rate will be 
nothing less than a shilling in the pound. And 
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there will be no boys to mind sheep or pigs, or 
to drive the horses, or do anything, for they 
will all have to pass a certain standard before 
they can leave School. And then do you think 
they will come to farmers' work? And all the 
while their parents will be deprived of their 
earnings, and they will have to go to school at 
our expense, with an empty stomach half their 
time. Ton my life, the Government seems to be 
doing all it can to ruin us farmers. Free Trade 
would be making hundreds a-year difference to 
me now, only that I can sell most of my beans 
and oats to private customers, and all my barley 
for malting. And then by running up to Mark 
Lane, I can buy a lot of lentils and maize, and 
Egyptian beans for my own use ; but then I have 
the advantage of living near London. A small 
farmer hasn't the cash to speculate with ; and 
then as to wheat-growing, it's my opinion that 
Free Trade will down with growing wheat in this 
country in a few years. See what men the millers 
are growing already. They get the pull, and who 
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sufTers for all this ? Why, the former. And now- 
free education — and who is going to suffer for 
that ? Why, the farmer of course. And all the 
boys will go off to the railways and the factories, 
and work for people who don't help pay the 
taxes. Who is going to do the ploughing and 
the reaping, and the hard work, I should like ta 
know ? " 

" Steam," replied Mr. Gosty. 

"Will steam set hurdles, trim hedges, clean 
out ditches, hoe swedes, feed pigs, draw a drill, 
reap the com, milk cows, and scrub floors, I 
should like to know?" inquired Mr. Strong. 

"Well, Tom, I hear they have a steam- 
plough at work somewhere, and they talk of 
bringing out a reaping-machine." 

"Well," said Mr. Strong, "and suppose these 
things come to pass, who is going to work them .^ 
Do you think these educated boys are going to l 
Not they. It will be a struggle as to who shall 
do the work, depend upon it, and whilst this is 
going on, the farmer will go to the walL 
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Ignorance has made an easy living for lawyers, 
and depend upon it education will make a-many 
more clients for them. But such things won't 
disturb my mind ; I shall just keep on in the 
old groove, and let others do as they like. Yes, 
and because we keep the clergy so well they 
are going to do away with the turnpikes, and to 
make a Highway Rate, so that we may keep the 
roads in order for gentlemen's carriages and trades- 
men's carts. The land must keep the rich^ the 
clergy, the poor, educate the children, repair the 
roads, and do everything. But I know one thing 
it will do also before long." 

" What's that } " inquired Mr. Gosty. 

" Why, starve the Tenant Farmer." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Dick Aton the Poacher and the Greyhounds— Poor Pussy's 
Dishes— The Ghost of Pilpher the Lawyer— Death of 
Joe Dobbs. 



And now, lest this tale should weary my readers, 
I must skip a few years, until we find Harold 
grown a young man, twenty-two years of age ; 
Ernest, too, has left school, and is at home, and 
Mary is expected from school. 

Mr. Strong has farmed steadily on with no 
variation of circumstances, and Harold is sup- 
posed to have learnt the business of farming, 
and he has formed an attachment for a young 
lady who is reported to be wealthy. No great 
semblance of brotherhood remains with the 
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boys, for whilst Harold spends his time with 
books or his hunter, Ernest is devoting his atten- 
tion to the cattle and the farm. It is but little 
encouragement that he meets with, for all his atten- 
tion to the business is overlooked in the admira- 
tion of Harold by Mr. and Mrs. Strong, who, 
having given consent for his marriage, are now 
busily making arrangements for the same. And 
Mrs. Strong is intent on the furnishing and 
arrangement of a pretty villa for the reception 
of the bridal party, whither they are to repair 
after the honeymoon, there to remain until Mr. 
Strong shall find a suitable farm for his son. 
Ernest is not even invited to the wedding, and 
as the bells are joyfully ringing, he is walking 
his pony behind the scarifier with John Lingwood 
the head-carter. 

"Quite a grand affair, I suppose. Master 
Ernest } " remarked John. 

"I believe so," he replied. " I think there are 
to be six carriages, and Mary is one of the six 
bridesmaids. I was to tell you that there will 
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be a supper for all the men when the bride 
and bridegroom come home after the honey- 
moon." 

"Why didn't you go, Master Ernest?" in- 
quired John Lingwood. 

" Well," said Ernest, " I suppose it was because 
Harold and I had a few words last week.. He 
doesn't like it because I have a few cattle of 
my own at the upper farm, and he called me* 
a ' pudding-headed wop-straw,' and he was going 
to strike me for calling him the 'theoretical 
farmer,' only father interfered; but he hasn't 
spoken to me since. But never mind, I am quite 
as happy here, and Harry and I are going out 
with the clap-nets to-night to catch some birds, 
and that will amuse me better than the wedding.*' 

" What's Master Harold going to do, sir, when 
he is settled down } " 

" Father is going to take a farm for him." 

" Oh,'' said John Lingwood. " Why, you 
ought to have been the farmer; he seems to take 
more to books, and such-like; however, it isn't 
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for the likes of me to say nothing. Now, boy, 
turn round, and let's take it all back thirt-ways ; 
and to-morrow we shall want two or three old 
women out here to follow the harrows, and pick up 
what few docks and weeds there are. Will you 
let them know, Master Ernest ? " 

Ernest promised he would, and then trotted 
off to visit the sheep and the other teams. 

Harry was now a fine young man ; he was 
day-labourer on the farm, and gladly promised 
to accompany his young master, who next trotted 
off to summon the women to pick weeds. On 
his return he met Aton, who was eating his 
dinner, and making observations as usual. 

"Master Ernest,'* said Aton, 'Tve just seen 
Suffield and Planting go by in a cart, and they 
won't be back until late, for 'tis club night, and 
so I took a stroll round, and I've found two 
hares sitting. Don't you think 'twould please 
master to see a couple of hares hanging up ; 
and the greyhounds haven't had a run for some 
days } Shall I run and let them out } " 
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"No, rU go and fetch them/' said Ernest; 
you stay here, perhaps they won't follow 



a 



you/' 

"Won't follow me," said Dick Aton to himself, 
as he sat on the bank completing his repast 
of bread-and-cheese and an onion. " If he knew 
how many times I've had 'em out the back 
way of a night, to catch poor old Dick a hare 
for his Sunday's dinner, he wouldn't say that." 
And his words were verified by Spring, the red 
greyhound, bounding up to him and licking his 
face all over, to which operation Aton sub- 
mitted as if he liked it. "Poor old Spring, 
boy," said Aton, as he patted the dog. " Brings 
'em in your mouth, don't you. Spring? brings 
'em straight to Dick, don't you, old boy ? There's 
a little Bluebell!" as he patted his slate- 
coloured companion. 

"Spring seems fond of you, Dick/' said 
Ernest, as he trotted back on his pony. 

"Yes, master, whilst you was away he hurt 
his shoulder, and master was going to kill him, 
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because he thought he would never get well ; but 
poor old Dick took him into his barn, and bathed 
him three times a-day, and fed him with milk 
and sop, and he won't never forget it, will you, 
old boy?" and again he licked Dick Aton, who 
still sat on the bank. 

" Where are these hares ? ^^ eagerly inquired 
Ernest, as his pony pawed impatiently, for he 
too knew what was going on. 

" Don^t you be in a hurry, sir," said Aton ; 
"but just you do as I tell you, and we shall be 
sure to have them. There^s one hare sits out 
in that field behind you, she lies in the tenth 
furrow from the hedge, and if you go in at 
that gate, and ride straight for that elm tree, 
you will come close upon her; but I want you 
to wait here until I get to the other end of 
the lane, because she will be sure to make, 
for that corner, and I can balk her. The dogs 
are fat, and 'twill do them good to get their 
wind whilst I go.^' 

When Aton held up his hand, Ernest trotted 
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into the field all expectant, and poor pussy, 
who was quite invisible to an unpractised eye, 
flattened herself to the ground in the hope of 
being overlooked. 

Spring and Bluebell marched in front either 
side of the pony, with their ears elevated, their 
tails curled, and their heads erect. 'Twas the 
climax of their delight to be in search of a 
hare, and Mr. Strong usually gave them a tit- 
bit to eat when they caught ; the pony too 
blew his nose as he walked over the furrows, 
and when they arrived at the tenth furrow, 
there she lay, poor panting puss, never meaning 
to stir, until she saw Ernest turn his pony's 
head, and ride towards her. Like lightning 
she then bounded from her recumbent form, 
and was full thirty yards ahead before Spring 
and Bluebell sighted her, when they stretched 
their beautiful necks like two racehorses, and 
^ave chase to poor puss, who made for the 
open gate. 

"Loo, loo, loo I" shouted Ernest, as he gal- 
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loped after the trio. " Go it boys, go it boys-— 
well done Bluebell!" as that pretty creature 
shot in front of Spring, and running close to 
puss, compelled her to turn. 

Alas poor puss! she nearly lost her life by 
that turn, for as she swerved, the wily Spring 
threw himself at her, and so nearly did he catch 
poor puss, that he filled his mouth with the 
fur from her tail ; and he rolled over, a dis- 
appointed dog. It was not the work of an 
instant for Spring to recover himself, but in so 
short a moment the hare had taken the lead 
across the field. Bluebell was three yards 
behind her, and Spring fully ten, and the pony 
and Ernest were thrown out by the turn. Now 
it is life or death with the hare; see how she 
races ! Small as she is she takes a longer 
stride than the greyhounds, bounding instead 
of galloping. The pony enjoys the gallop, and 
so does Ernest, but old Spring is annoyed at 
his miss. That dog has noble blood in his 

I 

veins, and he pulls himself together and races 
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cleanly past Bluebell to the hare, turning her 
not a yard from Bluebell's mouth. " Oh Bluebell/' 
Spring seems to say with his eyes, "if I had 
only that one chance puss would not go another 
yard," and again he passes Bluebell and turns 
the hare. Then Bluebell buckles to, and runs 
up to the hare ; but she is too wise to turn towards 
Spring, and is gradually getting towards the spot 
where Dick Aton lies in ambush. 

It is a fair match of pace, and if she can once 
get through that hedge she is likely to, baffle the 
hounds. But see, Dick Aton appears, and poor 
puss has now another enemy; and again she 
takes to the field. See, she is going down a 
furrow with all her remaining strength, and the 
dogs can scarcely keep up with her ; but now 
Spring is close behind her, and with a vigorous 
throw he has seized the hare by the back, and 
as she rolls over in the jaws of both greyhounds 
she makes one appealing cry for mercy, which 
sounds like "Aunt, aunt, aunt!" and all is over. 
One grip in the back from Spring's jaws was 
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sufficient to kill her, and both hounds are so spent 
that they release the dead hare, and He panting 
by her side. 

As Ernest gallops up to them Spring looks 
up and wags his tail at his young master, and if 
eyes and dumb motions can express meaning, he 
says : 

" All right, master ; there she is. Pick her up 
yourself, for I'm too tired and too much out of 
breath. We've had a* terrible run, but didn't we 
stick to it well? I missed her the first throw, 
but I had her the second. Don't you think we 

« 

are two good dogs ?" 

" Never saw a better course than that in my 
life," said Dick Aton. "Now, sir, if I just put 
her in my pocket and we walk quietly home, the 
dogs can have a little drop of water and I can 
have a pint of beer ; and then I'll go and show 
you where the other one is. That old Spring's a 
sticker, sir;, isn't he.?" said Aton, as he stroked 
him. " Good old Spring ! Master Ernest, if you 
could get just a little piece of raw meat out of 
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the cellar for the dogs, it would be better than all 
the water. The pig isn't salted yet, for 'twas 
only cut up this morning." 

"Don't you think," inquired Ernest, "that they 
will be too tired to run again to-day ? " 

" Not they, sir. Back my life they run better 
next time." 

And so they did, for they took the hare from 
a hill to the meadows. The hare swam the brook 
twice, and came back to the cover; and when 
Ernest, who had been unable to follow with his 
pony, said he was sure they had lost the hare» 
Dick Aton said : 

" Wait a minute. Master Ernest ; I know the 
old dog's ways too well. I saw him following 
close behind the hare to that cover, and so sure 
as she jumps the hedge to get into the wood he 
jumps up top on her, and you'll see him come 
over that gate with her in his mouth directly he's 
rested himself a bit. And he won't let Bluebell 
touch the hare, nor any man breathing except 
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Dick Aton and you young gents ; for I saw him 
well nigh kill a sheep-dog once that went to smell 
a hare, and Bluebell hung into the dog too until 
he was glad to pen-and-ink off, I can tell you. 
There he comes down the hill. Got her, by Jabiz ! 
See him jump the gate with her in his mouth- 
Weighs eight pounds. Til back. There, what do 
you think of that, sir?" as the dog cleared the 
gate. " Isn't that dog worth his weight in gold t 
Poor old Spring, there's a doggie ! " as Dick Aton 
received the hare from his mouth and handed it 
to Ernest. 

And that was how Ernest amused himself 
whilst Mr. Strong drank the health of his newly- 
made daughter, and all wqis gay and festive at 
the marriage-feast. 

"Will you go clap-netting with us to-night,. 
Aton ? " 

"With all my heart, sir. I wish you would 
come and give us a turn up in the village. 
There's no end of sparrows in the ivy round 
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the church, and the sexton lives next door to 
me, and it's as dark as a hedge, nights now. 
What time will you be up ? " 

"Harry and I will call for you at half-past 



six." 



"All right, master." 

At the time appointed Ernest and Harry 
called for Dick Aton, who summoned the sexton, 
and he led the way to the church. What with 
the ringing of the bells and the drinking of 
Mr. Strong's health, the sexton was in a very 
jocular mood, and he conversed freely with 

Ernest. 

"Then," said he; "you bain't afraid of no 
ghostesses, sir. Some of 'em says there's old 
Pilpher the lawyer's ghost, comes out here 
reg'lar whenever the bells ring loud enough 
to wake him up from his cross-examinations; 
but I've never seen him myself." 

"I should like to see him," said Dick Aton, 
"for he once made me pay two pounds eleven 
and ninepence for what was no more my doings 
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than nothing ; but if I see him to-night and 
can get him in this net, TU settle up with 
him. Me and my old 'ooman had to live on 
bread, Til swear, for six weeks, to pay it ; but 
he's dead, and his widow lies dead now, I 
hear." 

"There," said the sexton, as he opened the 
gate, "you go and try your luck. Ill sit here 
and mind the ghostesses, for IVe had a good 
drop of sixpenny. I'll wait for you." 

They were very successful round the church. 
Aton went first with the large sparrow-net 
on two poles, whilst Harry poked the ivy 
to disturb the sparrows, and when the unlucky 
bird flew into the net, into the centre of which 
Ernest threw a little light from his lamp, Aton 
dropped the net and took the sparrow out as 
it lay fluttering on the ground. 

"Where shall we go next.?" inquired Harry. 

r 

" We've caught sixteen round the church." 

"Oh, try this yew tree for a blackbird," 
said Aton. "I will go first. Be very quiet, 
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and touch the tree gently, or you'll disturb old 
Pilpher." 

Despite Aton*s joke there was a dreary 
solitude about the place at that time of night, 
and Ernest felt his heart jump as the sexton 
coughed on the tombstone where he was 
reposing. 

" Shouldn't care to come here alone," whispered 
Harry to his young master, as he followed Aton, 
who now halted at the yew tree. 

"Don't show any light Poke steady," said 
Aton, and the work commenced. They were 
about half round the tree when Aton whispered : 
"He's round the other side" (meaning the black- 
bird) and suddenly the earth appeared to open, 
and Aton, sparrow-poles and all were swallowed 
up. As he disappeared the boys took to their 
heels. Harry caught his leg with the sparrow- 
pole and fell, and Ernest fell over him, whilst 
Aton was heard groaning in the earth. How 
they scampered up and ran to the gate can be 
better imagined than described. Ernest dropped 
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the lamp and extinguished it, and it was moments 
before they could explain to the sexton what had 
happened. 

"Why," said the sexton, "he has fallen into 
old Pilpher's grave ; I forgot to tell you about 
at. We are goin^ to put Mrs. Pilpher in there 
to-morrow. I hope he isn't hurt" 

Hand in hand the two lads followed the 
sexton to the spot, and when the sexton called 
out : " Where are you, Dick ? " that unfortunate 
sparrow-catcher responded : 

"Blessed if I know; it knocked all the wind 
out of me. Perhaps you can tell me." 

"Why," said the sexton, "you're atop of old 
Pilpher ; give it him now you're down there." 

"But how am I going to get out," inquired 
Aton ; " nothing broke, I think^ but never was so 
frit in all my life, I swear. Drat that old Pilpher. 
He can't help setting a trap for me now he's 
dead." 

With some difficulty the lamp was relit, and 
then poor Aton was dragged up with the aid of 

L 2 
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the sparrow-poles, and it was not until they had 
again reached the cottage of Aton that the 
party sat down and recovered from their fright, 
at which the sexton laughed heartily. 

When Aton had consumed a goodly quantity 
of strong ale which his wife had fetched at his 
request, he declared himself shaken but not 
hurt ; but said he : " To think I haven't been in 
that church since I was married, and then that 
old Pilpher should have me the first time, dead 
or alive. Jim," said he to the sexton, "if you 
live to tuck me up in that green bed, put me 
and the old 'ooman as far as you can from old 
Pilpher, for I'm sartin sure we should never 
agree if we were too^close together." 

^r ^^ ^r 1^ 

A letter from Mrs. Dobbs to Mr. Strong sum- 
moned him hastily to Mr. Dobbs, for his illness 
was serious, and no hope was now entertained 
of his recovery. 

"Oh Mr. Strong, I am so glad you have 
come," said Mrs. Dobbs ; " poor Joe is delirious^ 
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and he is so strong that we can do nothing 
with him ; he is downstairs now in his night- 
shirt with the chairs in one comer. He thinks 
they are cattle, and we dare not go near him. 
Do, pray, come and help us." 

As Mr. Strong entered the parlour, there 
stood the tall emaciated cattle-dealer with a 

s 

long ash-stick in one hand, talking as it were 
to the chairs which he had placed in one corner. 
" Keep 'em up, boy — keep 'em up ! '' he ex- 
claimed, and then, seeing Mr. Strong, he said; 
" Tom, I'm glad youVe come, I want that spotted 
cow for your father; but there, I forgot he is 
dead. Tom, I'm very ill, boy — help me to bed — 
I'll do anything for you. Don't leave me, old 
man, give me something to drink. The doctors 
don't do me any good. IVe left it all for you 
to see to ; and he sank into a chair, whilst Mr. 
Strong wrapped a blanket round him, and helped 
to carry him to his death-bed. And so the old 
friends parted on this earth, and Mr. Strong was 
left sole executor to Joe Dobbs. 
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There was a large family, chiefly boys, and 
Mr. Strong, without legal advice, fuss, or dis- 
sension, disposed of Mr. Dobbs's affairs, leaving 
the farm for the maintenance of the widow, and 
selecting one Love to be steward and manager 
for Mrs. Dobbs. 

Mr. Dobbs's property was extensive, and^ 
being a self-made man, he had held that his 
children should make their way as he had done^ 
education and culture not being part of their 
training. 

Mr. Love was a frequent visitor at Stubble 
Farm, receiving instructions from Mr. Strong 
as to the management of Mr. Dobbs's farm ; 
and, having a distaste for visiting the widow 
of his old friend, matters were left more to his 
supervision than, strictly speaking, it was wise 
of Mr. Strong to leave them, in his position as 
sole executor and trustee to Joe Dobbs.. 



CHAPTER V. 



Thomas Strong in Difficulties — Stubble Farm transferred to 
Harold Strong — Betsy the Mare and the London 
Knacker's Yard. 



It was scarcely six months since the decease 
of Joe Dobbs when a gentleman drove to Stubble 
Farm, and requesting an interview with Mr. 
Strong, he was shown into the best parlour. 

"Mr. Strong, I presume," said the stranger, 
as the farmer entered his room. 

"That's my name, sir. What may I have 
the pleasure of doing for you?" 

" My name is Arthur Lloyd," replied the 
stranger. " I am afraid mine is rather un- 
pleasant business, sir. I am a solicitor, and j 
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am sent here to inform you that two of the late 
Mr. Joseph Dobbs's brothers have returned from 
abroad, and that they are surprised to find that 
you have disposed of their brother's property 
without reference to themselves, the legitimate 
heirs." 

"What do you mean, sir?" demanded Mr. 
Strong. " I have done my duty by Mr. Dobbs's 
family, and divided his property according to 
his directions." 

"That may be, sir," replied Mr. Lloyd, "but 
on reference to Mr. Dobbs's will, we find his 
property was left to his wife and family. Where 
are they } " 

"Well, so far as the family are concerned, 
I think they have mostly gone abroad, since 
they received their money; but his wife still 
lives at the farm." 

"That is not his wife," remarked Mr. Lloyd, 
"if you mean the person who passes as Mrs. 
Dobbs. Dobbs was never married to her, and 
therefore all the children are illegitimate. We 
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claim the estate, and if you, as Mr. Dobbs's 
executor cannot hand it to us, you are responsible 
to us. I wish to know what you intend to do, 
sir." 

Mr. Strong opened the door, and, addressing 
his visitor, he said: 

"That's the way out, sir; and if you don't 
very soon go. Til help you." 

" That is your course is it ? " inquired the 
solicitor as he took up his hat. 

"Out, out, out!" shouted Mr. Strong, as 
the stranger obeyed. 

" In, in, in ! " coolly replied Mr. Lloyd. " Good- 
day, sir." 

"Jack," shouted Mr. Strong, as the carriage 
drove out of sight, "put Betsy in the gig 
directly;" and Mr. Strong drove to consult his 
legal adviser. 

"Ah Mr. Strong," said that gentleman, "why 
didn't you consult me before.? I have heard 
of this case for some days. There is no hope 
for you. The only way out, to save anything, 
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is to dispose of the farm to your son before 
they take action, and deposit the proceeds. 
You may drive a good bargain with him, and 
he may be kind to you. And that should be 
done to-night. 'Delays/ Mr. Strong, * are dan- 
gerous.' I had best go with you at once, and 
then we can call afterwards, and break the news 
to Mrs. Strong ; but we must first call at the 
squire's and obtain his consent to the transfer.. 
You have no lease, it appears." 

"No, I have no lease." 

"Then go and bring your son to Squire 
Fairplay's, and I will meet you there in two 
hours, for I have an appointment with him this, 
very day, at that time, and if you will wait 
in the butler's pantry, I will break the news to- 
the squire and ask him tp send for you." 

Sorrowfully Tom Strong trotted along that 
road for the last time with Betsy, the tears rolled 
from his eyes as he passed each milestone; and 
when he passed the turning to his farm, and 
trotted on to his son's, he thought: "Shall I go 
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home and tell all, or had I better strike the 
last blow first? Ah!" said he to himself, 
" women can't keep secrets ; better perhaps to- 
secure it to the boy first." 

Harold and his young wife welcomed their 
father, and listened to his sad tale. There was 
no hesitation on the part of either to secure 
the old farm from the hands of the stranger,^ 
and very soon the two were waiting in the 
pantry at the mansion. 

"Mr. Strong, senior, is to go up," said the 
footman. 

Mr. Strong walked sorrowfully to his landlord's- 
study. 

'•' Strong," said his landlord, " I am truly sorry 
for you, but the step you are taking is a very 
wise one. I will accept your son as my tenant 
with a few alterations in the covenants, and if 
I can help you, you can always apply to me. 
You are the best farmer on my estate, and I 
shall be sorry to lose you, but I hope your son 
will do well and be a comfort to you. Of course 
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you will pay the rent to next Michaelmas, and 
if you will part with that saddle-horse, I will 
buy him of you ; and what do you ask for 
the mare ? " 

"I will never sell the mare, sir," said Mr. 
Strong, "but the horse you are welcome to. 
Give me what you like for him. You know 
that if this hadn't happened, money wouldn't 
buy him." 

And then the poor farmer was overcome, and 
the strong man wept as a child. All had gone 
in one day — his home, position, cattle, and at 
last his own strength had left him. 

" I shall send your wife a cheque for the 
horse. Strong. Sell him to your son at a market 
price in the valuation ; for depend upon it, you 
will have to give a strict account of everything. 
And now send your son up that we may arrange 
with him." 

Harold Strong next entered the study, and 
was accommodated with a seat 

"So I hear that you are anxious to take 
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your father's farm, sir," said the squire. "Now 
it is wonderful how things get about, but a person, 
named Lloyd, called here this afternoon and 
foretold this disaster, and asked for the refuse of 
the farm." 

"That is, I believe, the name of the solicitor 
who is going to oppose father," replied Harold. 

"Very likely," remarked Mr. Fairplay, "but 
it shows you how soon I could find a tenant ; 
but of course I simply heard all that he had to 
say, and took his card. I am not one to let a 
farm go out of the hands of a family who have 
behaved to me as your father has ; but with 
all my farms I have detetinined to have a 
revaluation, and the exclusive right of killing 
game whenever an exchange takes place. I 
have nothing to complain of as regards your 
father, although Suffield has frequently reported 
irregularities to me. Still I shall not allow the 
next tenant to course hares, or to shoot a 
rabbit, or any game, and I shall have the land 
revalued. If you like to take the farm on those 
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conditions, I will accept you as my tenant. If 
not, why I have only to hold up one finger 
and to have a hundred applications from good 



men." 



"But, sir," interposed Harold, "father has 
very much improved the land. It is full of 
condition, and there are ditches and drains that 
he has formed." 

" I know that," said the squire, " and if your 
father had remained he would have had the 
benefit. I should have made no alteration to 
him, but I have laid down that rule, as my 
solicitor knows, and it is simply Yes or No 
with you. I have no time to parley when once 
I have formed my plans. Of course, your taking 
to it will materially assist your father in his 
unfortunate position. Here is the memorandum 
of agreement, is it to be Yes or No } " 

" Yes," replied Harold. 

"I will trouble you to sign this," said the 
^solicitor, and then Harold Strong walked out ' 
the future tenant of Stubble Farm. 
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"I can't say if you have done right or 
wrong, boy," said his father, as he drove sorrow- 
fully to Stubble Farm, where he laid the whole 
of the facts of the case before Mrs. Strong. 
Harold was her favourite, and therefore she 
acquiesced in all that 'had been done, and by 
the following eve the valuation was complete, 
and stock and block, save Betsy and thfe gig, 
were the property of Harold. 

Mr. Lloyd lost no time, for that very evening 
he caused Thomas Strong to be served with a 
process, and as the case was to be tried in 
London Mr. Strong arranged to repair thither, 
together with Mrs. Strong, to the house of Mr. 
Dean, in order that he might be in readiness 
to attend to the business. He remained, how- 
ever, for a few days to consult with Mrs. Dobbs 
as to their unfortui^iate position. Mrs. Dobbs's 
family decamped with their booty,* still there 
remained Mrs. Dobbs's farm, or rather the stock 
upon it, upon which he surely could claim ; but, 
alas! Love, the steward, on hearing the news, 
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had disposed of the sheep and bullocks, and 
when arrested he committed suicide; his wife, 
however, and the proceeds of the sales -escaped 
detection, so that no property was recovered, 
and Mrs. Dobbs was left the tenant of the 
farm without the necessary means to carry 
it on. 

It was the last day that the Strongs senior 
would be at Stubble Farm, when the squire's 
groom came for Wooly Boy. He brought a 
note containing a cheque for one hundred pounds 
for Mrs. Strong from the squire, and another 
one containing a letter for Harold requesting- a 
receipt for the amount, and as Mr. Strong, senior, 
handed the halter and a sovereign to the groom 
he said: 

" Take care of him, for he is a good horse ; 
and mind this, never go into a loose box where 
he is with a prong in your hand, but tie him up 
first to the manger, for a vagabond that I 
employed once ran a prong into him to spite 
me, and ever since that time Woolly Boy will 
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fly at anyone like a dog who approaches him 
with a prong." 

" Don't despair, Tom, things may come right 
yet," said Mr. Dean, as they drove sorrowfully 
away from the farm towards London. "There 
may be a marriage certificate yet" 

Mr. Strong shook his head. 

"Where are you going to put the mare 
when we get to London } " 

"I know," was his only reply. 

Betsy seemed sadly puzzled at her driver's 
mood. When the coaches rolled by she laid 
back her ears, as if to ask for the word of 
command to pass, but no shake of the rein or 
word came in response, and she was allowed 
to go her own pace. Neither did Mr. Strong 
give his accustomed orders as to her being 
groomed or fed; it was left to the ostler. The 
following morning Mr. Strong said to his father- 
in-law : 

" Come with me to-day, I am going to take 
Betsy to her last home." , 
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"What do you mean, the knacker's yard, 
Tom? Why not have left her with Harold 
for a brood mare?" 

"She IS no good for that purpose," replied 
Mr. Strong, "and Harold has a fast trapper 
of his own ; and, rather than see her knocked 
about, I have made up my mind to see her killed. 
I bred her, broke her in, and no one else has 
ever driven her. I can't aflford to keep her in 
London, and I am determined she shall not be 
abused." 

" Perhaps it is best," replied Mr. Dean. 

The sleek chestnut mare was then led to the 
knacker's yard, and sad was the sight therein to 
behold. Beneath a long open shed, with a trough 
of water before them, stood quite fifty poor horses 
waiting to be killed in their turn. Most of them 
were old worn-out animals, but many there were 
suffering from lameness and disease, which being 
deemed unworthy the expense of a cure, were 
consigned to the slaughter-house. 

Into this row the foreman of the yard wished 
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to crowd poor Betsy ; but, upon Mr. Strong 
expressing his intention to wait and see her 
killed, a consultation took place, and the foreman 
came forward to say that they must take them 
in their turn, and that it could not be done 
then. 

At this moment the master of the yard, a 
swellish-looking man, drove a handsome horse 
and dog-cart, with silver-mounted harness, into 
the yard, and upon being informed of the require- 
ments of his customers, he looked Betsy up and 
down, opened her mouth, felt her legs, dug her 
in the side, and then nearly choking her by 
squeezing her windpipe, to make her cough, 
inquired: "What's up with her, is she chink- 
backed ? " 

"Nothing whatever the matter with her, but 
I want to see her killed," replied Mr. Strong 
sorrowfully. 

"Pity to kill such a sort as that," observed 
the swell knackerman. " I'll give you a five- 
pound-note for her." 

M 2 
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" She IS not for sale. Money won't buy her/' 
observed her owner. 

" Are you so flush as all that, sir ? You may 
come to want money yet. Come, if you will 
warrant her right, I will give you a ten-pound 
note for her." 

In this way he increased his bidding to twenty- 
five pounds ; but, finding Mr. Strong was resolute 
in his determination, he at last gave the order 
for poor Betsy to be killed, and she was led 
forward, snorting at the smell of blood and 
general, dreadful butcher-like yard, to the place 
of execution. 

" Blindfold her," said the knackerman. 

Poor Betsy was blindfolded. 

" Bring that best poleaxe here," said a power- 
ful man in ;his shirt -sleeves, bespattered with 
blood. 

"You're not going] to poleaxe her,'* said Mr, 
Strong. "I'll have her shot." 

"The man that shoots is not here," said 
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the other, "and there is no one can do it but 
him." 

"Then bring the gun, and I'll shoot her 
myself," said Mr. Strong ; and, despite the 
endeavours of Mr. Dean to dissuade him, he 
resolutely took the gun and rammed down the 
powder and the slug that were to finish the 
existence of his favourite horse. Between the 
powder and the bullet fell a bright glistening 
drop, a tear from her master; and then, as he 
took up the gun, poor Betsy, who could not 
understand being blindfolded, neighed loudly for 
her master's voice. " Wo, mare, steady, Betsy ! " 
said the quivering voice of the farmer, and then 
taking aim at the pretty white star in her fore- 
head, he was prepared to fire; but his arms 
dropped with the gun, and handing it to Mr. 
Dean, he said : " I can't do it, I can't pull the 
trigger.'' 

"Here, give it to me," said the master-man. 
" What a lot of muff's you are ; " and in an instant 
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the gun was dischaiged, and poor Betsy fell 

struggling to the ground, when her throat was 
cut, and Mr. Dean led his son-in-law from the 

spot. 

" That is the worst trial of all," he remarked ; 
"but now I know where she is, and for a 
willing good mare as she was to be hacked 
and hammered in a cab, would have pained me 
above all." 

Trial after trial in this law case took place, 
and Mr. Strong's expense of defence was heavy ; 
but at present no settlement was arrived at, and 
said Mr. Dean : '* Depend upon it, Tom, so long 
as you can both find money for the lawyers, 
the case will go on, if it is for our natural 
lives." 

Mary was still at school in London, and it 
was nice to have her parents so near her. She 
hardly understood the nature of their embarrass- 
ment. Ernest, on the other hand, felt it keenly; 
and the more so as his brother's treatment to 
him was strange, reserved, and cold. 
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Although there were many empty rooms 
at Stubble Farm, Harold had insisted that, as 
he described it, every tub should stand on its 
own bottom, and he compelled his brother to 
live at the Red Bull, and to come to him for 
orders as the other men did. 

Ernest spent his leisure hours with Old Jemmy 
in his granary, or with John Lingwood in his 
stable or at his cottage, and they consoled one 
another as to the change that had come over 
the scene of their late happy home. 

"Ah Master Ernest," said John Lingwood, 
at one of these confabs, " more changes, I hear ; 
Master Harold has bought a threshing-machine 
and an engine, I hear now, and it's coming home 
next week." 

"Yes,*' said Ernest, "and a man is coming 
up with it to teach me to drive the engine, and 
I am to have the managertient of it.'* 

"Well," said John, "there seems to be no 
lack of money; but our young master doesn't 
seem to care for the horses as your father did. 
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He is all for steam and inventions, when he isn't 
out hunting/' 

Neither was there any lack of funds ; for, 
in addition to the fortune that his wife brought 
him, Harold had the use of the whole of the 
money that the valuation of the farm came to : 
"For," said his father, "it will be time enough 
to pay when the case is decided against us." 

Harry Radford, too, was to learn to feed 
the threshing-machine, and both young men 
looked forward with some interest to its arrival 
It soon came, and was unpacked, and the long 
leather strap being attached to the engine, it 
hummed and threshed until not a sheaf of corn 
remained at Stubble Farm, and Harold was a rich 
man so far as his banking account would show. 
Then it became necessary to scour the neigh- 
bourhood for orders, and, at his brother's request, 
Ernest bought a horse and trap for his own 
use for that purpose. It was further arranged 
that Harold should keep the horse and pay his 
brother two pounds a-week for his services. 
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Orders were plentiful ; and daily Ernest donned 
a white slop-jacket, and worked with the ipachine 
until he acquired the necessary knowledge for 
driving the engine, and then all was left to his 
charge. 

Harold became quite a great man in the 
neighbourhood. Visitors flocked to call on Mrs. 
Strong, junior ; an extra room was added to the 
house on condition of his paying percentage to the 
landlord, and furnished as a drawing-room ; and a 
conservatory was erected, wherein grapes and flowers 
were tended by the now professional gardener. 
Dinner-parties, too, were of frequent occurrence, 
and the clergy and some stylish people in the 
neighbourhood partook of the hospitality of the 
new farmers. Harold was not a judge of stock, 
so he ordered what he required of a cattle- 
dealer, and wrote cheques without quibble. His 
corn, too, he sent to a corn salesman, who dis- 
posed of it to millers ; and when he attended 
the weekly market, it was merely as a matter 
of form, to collect goodies for Mrs. Strong, and 
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to take the chair at a wine-table and market 

■ 

ordinary. There he formed the acquaintance of 
the fastest men of the day, who favoured him 
by coming to shooting-matches, etc., and the 
whole party usually stayed until the small hours, 
amusing themselves with a little gambling called 
"eighteenpenny loo." 

"How's the old gentleman.?" they would in-r 
quire of Harold, "and how's the law-suit going 
on ? " 

" Oh, he's all right," Harold would reply. " I 
sent him up a basket of vegetables yesterday, 
and he says they don't seem to get any nearer 
to a settlement with Dobbs's case." 

So successful was the threshing-machine, 
and so constant the remittances that Ernest was 
able to make to his brother by doing work 
for the neighbouring farmers, , that Harold had 
now determined on another venture — a steam- 
plough ! 

"Ha, ha!" said he, "artificial manures and 
steam cultivation are the thing for the future* 
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Our fathers were old slow coaches, and didn't go- 
with the times." 

Much difficulty was experienced in getting 
the one steam-engine to draw the plough round 
the field ; but Harold, who had a great deal of 
engineering knowledge, acquired chiefly from 
books, conquered the difficulty, and entertained 
his friends who came to see the steam-plough 
at work. The outlay was great, but then the 
money had been lying idle : " And," said Harold, 
" it may be years and years before they settle that 
law case." But, what with erecting a fitting-shed 
and buying tools to furnish with, and keeping 
men to do this, and men to do that, the wages- 
at Stubble Farm were now three times the, 
amount there were in Mr. Strong's time, and 
when John Lingwood said : " Master Harold, 
hoping no offence, sir, but I was a-thinking t'other 
night that if you reckons up your expenses, 
what with these mechanics, and oil, and coal^ 
and wear and tear, twunt be no .saving." 

Harold answered him sharply: "Look here^ 
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Lingrwood, I pay you to work, I'll do the 
thinking part." 

John said : " Very well, master, I'll never 
say not another word." 

Neither did he; but it caused poor John 
much anxiety, and he often inquired of Ernest 
as to the health of his father, and sent kind 
messages to him. 

Agricultural meetings were now frequent, and 
the foremost speaker was Harold Strong. He 
was a good speaker, and others were pleased to 
listen to him. "Good steam-cultivating," said 
he, " is the making of land ; but it is of no 
service unless you underdrain.'' 

Harold claimed to be a practical man, and, 
to illustrate his ideas, he set to work to under- 
drain the remaining portion of Stubble Farm, 
in order to abolish fivebout lands, and to 
plough by steam. His landlord found the 
drain-pipes, but he found the labour, and at 
the end of the second year Harold found that 
the balance at his bank was bafely sufficient 
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to pay the expenses of the collection of his 
harvest. 

The labourers, too, were becoming trouble- 
some. Large flint-stones had been purposely 
tied up in many of the sheaves of corn and 
had broken the drum of his threshing-machine. 
There were no longer any boys to drive the horses 
at hay-time and harvest; and men had to be 
employed to take the places of boys who were 
under the tuition of the School Board. The 
men, too, were demanding an unusual price for 
mowing, hoeing, and reaping, and Harold, with 
a high hand, was determined to be independent 
of them. After making some very just calcula- 
tions, he came to the determination that the 
latest invention, viz. a combined reaping and 
mowing machine, would relieve him of all anxiety ; 
and^ he bargained for that in^plement on the 
understanding that it should be paid for at 
harvest. 

The law-case was still unsettled, owing partly 
to the illness of Mr. Strong, senior, who had 
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•caught the smallpox, and was not expected to 
live. 

" I hope to goodness," said Harold, " that the 
•gove'nor wpn't be able to be examined this term, 
for if I should be called upon to repay that money 
just now I shouldn't know how to find it; but, 
of course, I haven't lost it. It is all on the farm 
somewhere." 

But it would have puzzled a valuer to find it ; 
for, despite the steam-plough, the old farm 
did not look as of yore. Land had been stirred 
too deeply and subsoil brought to the top. Heavy 
land had been ploughed Jn the wet and become 
unkind for the crop in consequence. Sheep that 
should have been fit for market had been fed on 
cotton-cake instead of old beans or oilcake. 
Cows had been overfed with mangel-wurzel, 
which had produced abortion. The horses had 
missed the sweet chaff from the barn-doors, and 
had not taken to the maize ; and Old Jemmy was 
nearly worn out with boiling swedes for his pigs 
instead of proper food. ' 
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John Lingwood could see all this ; and, although 
he had promised never to speak again to his 
young master on the subject, he again sought an 
interview with him ; and, hat in hand, one Sunday 
evening he presented himself at the front door 
of the house and inquired for his master. 

"Master has company and cannot see you," 
said the housemaid. "You are to send word in 
what it is." 

" You tell master that I must see him," replied 
John. 

At last Harold came to the front door, and his 
first words were : 

"Why can^t you go to the back door, John, 
when you want me ? Not very nice for my friends 
to rub against your smock-frock if they happen 
to come out»" 

" I*m your best friend, sir," replied John. " Not 
one morning have you been up to see the teams 
out sincp you took the farm. I've always kept 
the teams going when you was away. I kept 
the men together last harvest and this hay-time. 
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when you wouldn't allow 'em no beer ; and now 
I'm come to have an understanding with you, 
for I can very well see as we're all a-going to ruin 
together." 

"One would think," said Harold, "that you 
were master here to hear, you talk. I'm not 
accustomed to be talked to like this ; and if you 
can't conform to my rules and regulations the 
sooner we part the better." 

" Master," said John, " I only came to-night to 
reason with you. I never meant to leave you, for 
your old father's sake, but if you can do without 
me I'm sartin sure I can do without you. When 
can I go ? " 

" Now," said Harold. " Give me the keys of 
your stables, and tell me what wages are due to 
you, for I shall make no progress, I see, whilst 
I have such a stop-block as you about the 
place." 

And so they parted on a Sunday night, and 
Harold lost the mainspring of his establishment. 

"What! John Lingwood walking in the road 
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without a pair of horses!" said Mr. Gosty the 
land-steward, as he met that individual on the 
Monday. " What has happened now ? " 

John explained it all in his way, and then 
added : ^' I'm sorry to go, sir ; but he turned me 
away like a dog; and see how I worked for his 
poor old father ! " 

"John," said Mr. Gosty, a thought striking 
him, " would you take a steward's place ? " 

"Well, sir," said John, "I ain't much of a 
scholard, but for the matter of farming land 
I could *fer to you." 

" Then," replieil Gosty, " I know of the very 
place for you. I want a working bailiff to manage 
a farm for Mrs. Bounce. You're the very man ; 
a pound a-week and a house to live in. You 
go to my house and wait until I come back, 
and I'll give you a letter to her. 

" Come into my office, John," said Mr. Gosty, 
on his return. "This is rather an important 
business, and we must have some talk over it. 
You must understand that I am executor to 
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the late Mr. Thomas Strange Bounce. He 
was a sharp little man of business ; a corn- 
dealer and farmer, and although he was de- 
formed and gallus ugly, he got purse-proud 
first and then vain of himself; so much so 
that he courted a farmer's daughter near upon 
twenty years younger than himself, who of course 
married him for his money. They have been 
married just upon thirteen years, and there have 
been twelve children, and she is left with eleven. 
Mrs. Bounce is a stout healthy sort of woman, 
and takes to them well, but, unfortunately, the 
children take after him ; and although none of 
them are deformed, they are picked like. She 
was a farmer's daughter, but knows no more 
about farming than my hat, and she isn't 
much of a scholar, except for piano work and 
Frenchifying it a bit. Bless you, she knows 
how to talk to a parson, and give a party, and 
all that ; and as to her own relations, they ain't 
good enough for her: but all this nonsense 
doesn't keep eleven children, John. Now, mind^ 
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I shall put you there as master, but not to 
interfere with Mrs. Bounce. She will have the 
house, and the garden, and the poultry, and 
you will farm the land just as you like, and 
I buy and sell everything, and tell you how to 
go on. For peace and comfort's sake, I have 
arranged for you to tell Mrs. Bounce every 
Thursday what money you will want to pay 
the men, so that she may send the account to 
me, and I will send the money. It will be 
best to do what you can to please her. Do 
you understand, John ? " 

John Lingwood said he would do his best; 
and, being provided with a letter, he arranged 
to accept the offer of the loan of a farm- 
waggon and two horses from Mr. Gosty, and 
to repair to the new home, which had been 
whitewashed and tidied, on the following day. 

"And now we have settled that business, 
John," said Mr. Gosty, "what is Mr. Harold 
Strong going to do without you } What a 
clutter he seems to have got about him; steam- 
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tackle and no end of machinery. What do you 
think on't, John?" 

"Well, Mr. Gosty, I'm very loath to speak 
agin the young man, for IVe eat the bread of 
the family for so many 3rears ; but what he'll 
do in a year or two's time, if he goes on as 
he has started, goodness knows. Bless you, he's 
been and teared up a nasty lot of unkind soil 
from the bottom with that steam-tackle, and 
buried all the good earth what was full of con- 
dition ; and the money he's spent on artificial 
manures to try and put it right again, why he 
won't see it back again, never, so long as my 
name's John Lingwood ; and as to them artificial 
manures, although I'll grant you, that, if you get 
the right stuff, and the land is very poor, and 
you can't get a root crop, you may get a crop 
to feed off, and so get the land round again. 
But a man at the station was telling me it's 
surprising the rubbish that the artificial manure 
men buy to 'dulterate with. Sawdust, and ivory- 
filings, and garden-mould, and the likes of. that 
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to pay eight pounds a-ton for ! No ! give me 
the old-fashioned dung-cart; we 'ain't beat it 
yet, master." 

"No," replied Gosty. "He must have spent 
a mint of money there already, and the crops 
are bad. Why, that land didn't want all these 
experiments ; and we could have let it at ten 
shillings an acre more money than Mr. Thomas 
Strong paid, to twenty people. It's wonderful, 
the people after land, both to rent and to buy 
it; and our squire bought another farm the 
other day that will only pay him two per cent, 
although it lets at two pounds an acre. 

"Was the rent put up to Master Harold, 
then.?" inquired John Lingwood. 

" Yes," said Gosty. " Seven-and-sixpence an 
acre ; and then there's the percentage on that new 
building." 

"I'm feared he^l never stand it," remarked 
John Lingwood. "But he won't hear reason. 
Maybe you might get the chance to tell him to 
draw in, sir, before it's too late." 
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" Me ! " said Mr. Gosty. " Not I. He's a cut 
too high for me, John. So long as he lays out 
plenty of money on draining, and keeps to his 
covenants, and doesn't meddle with the game, 
that's all I have to look after. The squire thinks 
him a wonder, but time will prove, John. I shall 
come up and see you now and then at your new 
job ; and you farm just as if it was for yourself, 
John. And that will do for me." 

The farm - horses at Stubble Farm missed 
their true friend John Lingwood. Punctually as 
the clock struck four a.m. he was wont to enter 
the stable, both winter and summer, and to remain 
there two hours, tempting their appetites with 
fresh sieves of chaff-and-com, until they had 
made a substantial breakfast to carry them 
through the day's labour. At half-past five 
o'clock, having ascertained from the watch be- 
neath his smock the hour of the morn, John 
harnessed his horses all but their bridles, and then 
when six o'clock came John called out " Cup ! " 
and every horse left the manger, and turned 
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round to have his bridle put on. No longer was 
this regularity observed, and often the horses 
were hurried oiflf to their work with half a break- 
fast, and not even a well-filled nosebag for 
luncheon. 

Poor Old Jemmy noticed this, and that the 
horses lost flesh, and their coats were no longer 
sleek and glossy. He still kept the key of the 
granary, and he would go round at night and 
give the horses a few beans, until Harold caught 
him in the act and forbade it. 

About this time Mary came to visit Mrs. 
Harold, and many were the happy hours spent 
by Ernest and herself talking over old times and 
news froni the old people. When Ernest was 
away she frequently chatted to Old Jemmy, and 
she taught him to say the Lord's Prayer. And 
as the poor old man knelt on a sack, resting his 
head on the cornbin, she said: "That is quite 
perfect now. Jemmy. To-morrow I am going 
away to London, perhaps never to see you again. 
I am going to some of my mother's friends in 
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Australia, but you will think of me, Jemmy, when 
I am far away, and my heart will be with you 
in dear old England, and in this granary." 

"Yes, miss, I will," said Jemmy, "and I will 
pray to God to bless you now that you have 
taught me how to do it." 

" Mary, where have you been ? " said Mrs. 
Harold, as she returned to the house. "Really 
I can't think what you can see in that old man. 
The pony-chaise has been waiting this quarter of 
an hour, and I want you to go with me to select 
new dresses for the three children. It saves so 
much bother getting things ready-made, and 
really the difference in the price is very trifling. 
I wish you would call Ernest, whilst I tell the 
cook about the dinner, and then we will start." 

Ernest appeared before his haughty sister-in- 
law, who said to him: "Ernest, now that your 
engine is under repairs, I wish you would put a 
horse in the spring-cart and drive round and 
buy me some young ducks, and chickens, and 
geese, for I have had such bad luck this year 
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with my own, and we must have them about 
the place to kill for our own consumption. 
Here is a purse containing ten pounds, and 
there are plenty of wine-hampers kicking about, 
and Harold says you can put a net over the 
cart to keep the geese in," and my lady drove to 
the town to do a little shopping. 

Oh Mrs. Harold ; bad luck with your poultry, 
eh! Was it bad luck, or was it owing to in- 
attention? Were not the ducks first shut in and 
then shut out of their house? and did not they 
lay most of their eggs in the pond ? Ask Dick 
Aton how many eggs he has fished out and taken 
home. And then the fowls! Are there not two 
and three hens sitting in one box, quarrelling and 
breaking the eggs ? And the geese, poor things 1 
Were they not shut in, and forgotten, and obliged 
to eat their own eggs to keep them from starving, 
whilst Jemmy and everyone else is forbidden to 
have a key of the houses ? Then, how often have 
you fed the little ducks and chickens that have 
been hatched off? And is it true that they never 
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get their breakfast until ten o'clock, and are 
allowed to trail in the wet grass in search of 
food, and to die of the cramp ? But never mind, 
Mrs. Harold, the ten-pound-note has put it all 
right, and Ernest has made good bargains, and 
replenished the stock with fine strong young 
poultry, reared chiefly by the industrious poor on 
the common ; and that ten pounds will shoe many 
a nearly naked little foot, and buy many a new 
cotton frock, earned by the unremitting attention 
of the small owners of poultry. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Introduction of Steam Appliances — Draining the Land — 
Artificial Manures — Effect of the School Board on the 

Labourers. 

Mary has gone to London, and Harold has 
received an unusual number of post-letters. He 
has called his brother to his room, fitted as an 
office. "Ernest," said he, "I'm going to make 
a man of you. I see that you take to engineer- 
ing well, and I intend to give you an offer of a 
share in the threshing business, that is to say, 
if you like to hand your hundred pounds over to 
me, I will allow you five per cent, for it, and 
divide the profits with you." 
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" I will write to father/' replied Ernest, " and 
ask him what he thinks about it/' 

"You will do no such thing," haughtily 
replied his brother; "and if you don't accept 
the offer now, you will never have it again." 

"But you owe me twenty pounds now,'* 
replied Ernest, "for my own salary, and wages 
that I have paid for you. Why not sell me the 
machine, and let me pay the rest back by degrees, 
and do your work ? " 

" Oh Master Ernest, those are your ideas, are 
they ? So you are going to act traitor, are you ? 
However, my eyes are opened." 

One word brought on another, and indignant 
at such an accusation, Ernest resented the unjust 
construction. The interview ending by Harold's 
requesting that all books and papers should be 
handed to him on the following Saturday, and 
the two brothers agreed to part 

" VVhat ails you to-day, Ernest ? " said a good- 
natured farmer to him^ as he was sorrowfully 
driving the engine of the threshing-machine at 
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his farm. Why,- you don't seem yourself. Just 
bring that smiling face with you on Monday 
morning again." 

"I am not coming any more," replied the 
young driver. 

" Not coming any more ! How is that ? I 
sha'n't have your machine, if you don't come 
with it, tell your brother." 

Then Ernest opened his heart to this old 
friend of his father's, who invited him to his 
house, and the interview ended by his saying to 
Ernest : 

"Now look here, young man, I'm not so 
young as I used to be, and I'm rather dull here 
by myself, and I can't get about as I used to. 
If you like to come and live with me, as my 
farm-bailiff, you can live as I do, and I will give 
you twenty-five pounds a-year, until you get a 
better place." 

Ernest accepted the appointment, and became 
independent of his brother. 

One person at Stubble Farm fretted sadly at 
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the changes and the loss of old friends, and that 
was Old Jemmy. 

"Ah Master Ernest," said he, as he bade him 
good-bye, "there isn't much to live for, now you 
be all a-going. I don't care how soon it pleases 
the Lord to take me. I only hope that I sha'n't 
live to be a trouble to anyone, for I be pretty 
near weared out." 

There was no stint, as far as regarded Jemmy's 
board, for he still had access to the kitchen ; 
but there were now no comforting words for the 
poor old man. Indeed his life was a misery. 
"Look here, you gals," he would say to the 
servants, "I call it downright scandalous the 
bread and victuals you throws in the hog-tub 
every day. Why, drat ye, the time will come 
when you will be glad on't yourselves, and sarve 
ye right too." 

To this the servants would reply : " Then 
you had better eat it yourself, for we are not 
going . to ; " and they would occasionally put 
before him dry bread and hard cheese, which 
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the old man could not masticate, if he ventured 
on any remonstrance. 

Harold too had a new hobby, for he purchased 
twenty young calves, which he brought home 
to be weaned without milk, and to Jemmy's care 
they were entrusted. 

"You had better sell a couple of the fatting 
calves and let me have a little milk for the 
weaners, Master Harold," said Jemmy. 

" No," replied his young master, " I am quite 
sure they can be reared without it. You must 
make hay-tea and flour-gruel, and boiled linseed, 
and do them without any milk." 

Thus Jemmy was provided with additional 
care and responsibility; and, despite his best 
endeavours, the little calves soon looked miserable 
skeletons, deprived as they were of their natural 
nourishment. The linseed had to be strained 
lest the seeds should choke the calves ; and 
many of them turned against the hay-tea, and 
had to be drenched with a bottle. 

Harry Radford and his mother were now 
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in different circumstances. The cottage was 
tidily furnished and the garden well stocked. 
Again mother and son sat in the old room 
where we first made their acquaintance; but 
Harry was silent and thinking. 

"What ails you to-night, Harry?" said his 
mother. "You don't seem yourself." 

" Mother," replied • her son, " I Ve had a 
few words with Master Harold, and I'm going 
to leave next Saturday. There's never been 
a day's peace since Master Ernest left, and 
there's a new foreman put over us, and I can't 
do anything right for him. To-day he came 
and told me to put on more steam ; and when 
I said I didn't like to stir my fire when I was 
driving, for fear the sparks should blow out 
and set the straw-rick on fire, he pushed me 
on one side and was going to stir my fire, only 
I pushed him away; and then he reported me 
to Master Harold, and he has fined me ten 
shillings, and I won't pay it, and I'm going to 
leave." 
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" Oh, I'm so sorry," said his mother. " What 
shall we do now?" 

"Don't you trouble about that, mother. I 
sha'n't be long out. I met the superintendent 
of police as I was coming home, and he is 
going to get me on as a policeman at fifteen 
shillings a-week to start with." 

"Where shall you be stationed, Harry," 
inquired his mother, "if you get on? I'm not 
very fond of that steamer, and it's only giving 
up the old home that troubles me." 

" I don't know yet, mother." 

"I am afraid, Harry, that you won't be 
scholar enough, or I think you might do very 
well, if you could get on. But you won't leave 
your old mother, Harry, will you ? " 

" Not likely, mother. You may have to stop 
here a while until I get settled, for we have to 
train a bit somewhere, I'm told ; but directly 
I get settled I'll come and fetch you, wherever 
it is; but I'm not on yet. I have to write a 
letter to apply for it, and to send in some 
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characters, so if I'm not home very early 
to-morrow, you will know where I am, for I 
am going over to see Master Ernest and to 
get him to help me." 

a|c afc 9|e He 9|e 

Mr. Strong, senior, recovered from the small- 
pox in time to be examined in re the Dobbs 
property, and not only did he lose the case, but 
immediate judgment was allowed ; and now, 
full of trouble, he wrote to his son for the 
necessary funds to get rid of the law-suit 

"It is a bad job," said he, "but it might 
be worse. There is just enough to pay them, 
and then we must begin life again. I am offered 
a situation as steward on an estate, and we must 
do the best we can to forget our troubles.^' 

His letter arrived at Stubble Farm as Harold 
was preparing for a day's hunting, and all the 
colour fled from his face, and the button-hook 
dropped from his hand as he read the contents. 

" It will never do," thought Harold, " to let 
my wife know of this. I cannot spare this money 
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now. The law-suit must waiti I don^t owe them 
anything ; besides, I have a dinner-party to-night, 
and we must keep up appearances, come what 
may." 

So Harold hunted as usual, and Mrs. Harold 
presided in good spirits, whilst her husband drank 
freely, and then lost a considerable sum at cards, 
for his mind was uneasy. 

On the second day another letter was taken 
from the hand of the postman, which came from 
his father, and was marked "immediate," and 
Harold perused it and consigned it to the same 
private drawer; but this time he sat down and 
ivrote a hasty scrawl in reply, which ran thus : 

-"'Dear Father, 

*'It is impossible for me to refund this 
money just now. You had better keep out of 
the way for a bit Let me know where you are 
and I will send you a cheque for your own use. 

" From your son, 

« Harold." 
o 2 
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The letter fell from the hands of Mr. 
Strong, senior, who was sadly affected by its 
perusal 

"Hannah," said he to his wife, "read this. I 
thought my troubles were great, but now I shall 
not only appear as a beggar but as a rogue in 
the eyes of the world. You must go to Harold at 
once whilst I go to the lawyer." 

* 9^0 ^M ^^ ^^^ 

^w^ ^^fc ^^^ ^^^ 

It was a wet day at Stubble Farm, and men, 
horses, and machinery were idle. 

In the days of Mr. Strong, senior, a wet day 
was a signal for all sorts of work. The carters 
were usually busy cleaning, oiling, and brightening 
the harness. The day-men cleared out all the 
cattle-sheds if it rained too heavily for the dung- 
cart, or they split sticks to make irick-pegs, sorted 
potatoes, repaired sacks, and split wood, according 
to the direction of their master, who usually 
superintended the greasing of all the cart and 
waggon wheels, and remarked to his men as to 
what good the rain was doing, and how such and 
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such a field would harrow after the welcome rain- 
fall had softened the clods. But now the highly- 
paid men were all idle in the fitting-shed at the 
farm, and were partaking of some beer, produced 
by subscription, and brought from the Red 
Bull. 

*' Where's the Gaffer ? " inquired Dick Aton of 
the boy who cleaned the knives and boots. 

"In his study, writing away like billyho,*' 
answered the boy. " I took his boots in just 
now, and no one else is to go in there before 
dinner, so he won't be out" 

Yes, there he was, and a difficult task he 
had before him, for he was trying to find out 
what had become of the four thousand pounds 
he had at his banker's when he took Stubble 
Farm. 

" I know," said he, "it is all on the farm," and 
sheet after sheet he tore up, after vainly attempting 
to strike a balance. " Now," said he, " I will begin 
again. There is the steam-plough, the steam 
threshing-machine, money expended on draining, 
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money expended on the fitting-shed, money paid 
for artificial manures, the combined reaping and 
mowing machine/' But still there remained a large 
balance ; and after again trying to make it fit he 
lit a cigar for the fifth time, and, getting up> 
said : " It must be in the condition of the land," 
when a fly drove to the farm with Mrs. Strong, 
senior, from the station. 

The meeting was a very natural and affectionate 
one, and Mrs. Strong, senior, kissed her grand- 
children, and made them each a little present which 
she brought from London, before she intimated 
that she wished to speak to Harold alone. 

"Does your wife know anything of this 
matter?'' said she to Harold, as he closed and 
locked the door. 

"No," replied her son, "and I don't intend 
to tell her. Father must wait." 

" But, my dear boy, he cannot wait. If it is 
not paid at once he will be arrested ; and you 
wouldn't see your father arrested whilst you- hold 
the money ? " 
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" Why can't he keep out of the way a bit until 
I get my crops in, mother ? " 

"My dear, he won't. You know that your 
father has always been a most honourable man; 
and he feels his position keenly. Do not add to 
his trouble by this delay." 

"Mother, I tell you I can't pay it just now. 
I have been through my accounts this morning, 
and I can't spare four hundred pounds, much less 
four thousand. It is no use promising to do what 
I can't. You must make him go somewhere out 
of the way for a bit." 

"Oh Harold, what have you done with tliQ 
money ? " 

"Done with it! Nothing. It's all on th^ 
farm somewhere, but be hanged if I know 
where." r 

" My dear boy, you must con^e back to London 
with me. It is no use delaying matters ; some- 
thing must be done, and th^-t at once. Where 
can we find Ernest ? He too must be found, for 
your poor sister Mary sails for Australia • on 
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Monday; and you must both come back with me 
to wish her good-bye." 

Harold acquiesced at once. Not that he had 
much love for his sister, but he thought to himself: 
" If I could only get the governor to go with her 
it would be all right for me yet." 

Mr. Strong, senior, welcomed them all three 
with delight, for with Harold's arrival he con- 
cluded all would be right. Mary, too, fell on their 
necks and kissed her brothers, knowing that a 
few short hours would separate her from them 
and from all her other friends for many years, 
and perhaps even for life. 

Ernest and Mary spent most of the time 
taking long walks in the parks, and talking over 
old times. Side by side on the seats in the park 
they communed in real brotherly and sisterly love, 
and Mary sighed that the time might be longer, as 
she had yet so much to say. Mr. Strong, senior, 
was very weak and unwell, and addressing his son 
he said : 

"Harold, my boy, you and your mother must 
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go to the lawyer and settle this affair, for I am 
tired of going to his office. I do not feel equal 
to the effort, and the clerks there make fun of 
me. 

Harold and his mother held long debates, but 
for Mary's sake they withheld the truth until she 
had set sail, not wishing that her young heart 
should be saddened by the knowledge of this 
further calamity. 

It was a heartrending scene to see one so 
young, well educated, and in the bloom of life, 
leaving her friends and her country, and Ernest 
made more than one appeal to her to give up the 
idea. 

" No, my dear brother," she replied ; " it must 
be. My passage is paid, and I must go ; for what 
inducement is there for me to remain in old 
England ? My fellow-pupil, Lily Grey, would be 
only too pleased with the same opportunity. She 
was the best-looking girl in our school, and at 
the top of every class. Three years ago her 
father died, and she was obliged to take a situa- 
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tion as a governess. I cannot tell you of all the 
insults she has been subject to ; and although she 
IS living with a titled lady, and has only one little 
girl to teach, she is very unhappy, and she lives 
in a false position every hour of her life. If the 
family are from home she has to dine in state 
with the little girl; and there are two to wait 
at dinner always. Fancy a poor girl like myself 
being waited on by a butler, whose salary is a 
hundred a-year and his board and other pickings^ 
and a footman in livery, who receives double the 
salary of the governess. Besides, one has to dine 
with the family and chat with the visitors, who 
treat you as one of themselves until they find out 
you are only the governess, and then you get the 
cold shoulder immediately. No, Ernest, I will go, 
for I shall be moie independent in Australia, 
and I should only be an encumbrance to dear 
father and mother if I remained." 

And so the poor girl set sail, and Ernest felt 
sorry that he could not go with her. 

Mrs. Strong and Harold put in an appear^ 
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ance at the solicitor's, and were closeted for a 
long time in his private office, considering what 
had best be done. 

" There is," said the lawyer, " only one thing 
that will save your son, Mrs. Strong, and that 
must be done at once, or it will be too 
late. Your husband must file his petition as a 
bankrupt. That will give your son time to get 
in his crops, and then the bankruptcy can be 
annulled." 

" I am afraid he will never consent to that,** 
said Mrs. Strong ; " but I will reason with him. 
Is there no other term for it, he has such a 
horror of bankruptcy ? " 

"Oh yes, we can call it petitioning the court 
for time. You bring him here in the morning,, 
and I will arrange all that He must bring a 
list of all his liabilities with him." 

Unsuspectingly the poor farmer became a 
bankrupt,' and finely he raved when he found out 
how he had been deceived ; but Harold was 
again safely housed at Stubble Farm, and things 
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went on as usual, whilst Mrs. Strong, senior, 
explained to her husband that the sacrifice he 
had made would save her beloved son from 
ruin. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Harry Radford joins the Police Force — Old-fashioned 
Customs abolished — Labourers breaking Machines — 
Harold Strong searching for his Capital — The Rinder- 
pest and the Slaughter of Cattle. 

Harry Radford obtained the situation as police- 
man. He was ordered to Liverpool, and it was 
his last Sunday at the old cottage. Ernest had 
walked over to wish him good-bye, and received 
the grateful acknowledgments of Harry and his 
mother. 

" It IS all your doings, Master Ernest," said 
Mrs. Radford, "for if you hadn't taught the 
poor boy his letters in chalk on the cornbin, 
he would never have been no scholard, and now 
he writes splendid.'^ 
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is kept and that is put, and she has two char- 
women to clean it all up ready for them, and 
they think what a nice place it is, and what a 
kind lady *tis ; but, my eye, about the third day 
she ketches summut out of place, and she begins 
droppin' on't into 'em ; and if they sauces, out 
she bundles 'em neck and crop, and strips up 
her sleeves and scrubs away herself until there's 
a fresh lot ordered. Everything is kept that 
clean you can't think, and the bricks is all 
scrubbed and ruddled every morning, and you 
could eat off the boards anywhere, they be that 
clean. Dress ! Don't she dress ! To see her 
scrubbing, and then see her come out in them 
silks all spangled with jewelry, you wouldn't 
believe 'twas the same; and sometimes she is 
that nice 'tis a pleasure to talk to her, and she 
can't do too much for anybody ; but, my eye, 
when the steam's up, it's war-hoops, I can tell 
you. But 'taint like the old times. Master Erhest. 
I often sits and thinks about it, and wishes we 
was all here together again. But there, we must 
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all do the best we can ; and the least said the 
soonest mended ; and I hope this young man 
will do well; and if I had known he had left 
before, I could have found him a job myself. 
Master Ernest, I pertikiler wants to ask a 
favour of you : I hear there's some likenesses 
of your father about somewhere, and, if you 
could get me one to put over my mantle to 
look at, Sundays, I should like it, I should." 

Ernest promised to obtain the same for 
John Lingwood, and with a little more conversa- 
tion the party broke up, never, perhaps, to meet 
again, at anyrate, not in the old spot. 

Hay-time came, and Harold unpacked his 
combined mowing and reaping machine. He 
was about to use it on the following day, when 
the mowers came in a body to see him. 

"Master," said the foreman of the mowers, 
'* we wants to have a. little talk with you." 

" Well," replied Harold, " what is it .? " 

" 'Bout this *ere machine." 

" And what about that } " inquired Harold. 

VOL. II. p 
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"Well, master, you wants we to go and cut 
all them meadows where the grass is laid, and 
you're going to cut all the uplands with that 
there machine, and we don't think it jestly 
right. Them as cuts the one, ought to cut the 
tother." 

"If you think I am going to be dictated to 
by you men, because Joseph Larch came and 
lectured to you last night," said Harold, "you 
have the wrong man to deal with," 

"All right," replied the men. "Then you cut 
the meadows yourself." 

"And aft^r I have kept you all in work all 
the winter ? " replied Harold. " Is this the way 
you serve me ? " But the men walked sullenly 
off, and left Harold^s grass and his farm, to go- 
" uppards " themselves, as they called it, where 
four stout mowers could find work in abundance, 
at a much higher rate of pay. 

Harold now battled bravely with his difficulties. 
He sat on his own mowing-machine for hours at a 
stretch, and he had just set into the laid grass, and 
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by facing it with the machine he had been cutting 
it well, when one morning he found his machine 
broken up, in the field where he had left it over 
night. He had no money to spare to buy another 
one, and the county police could not find out who 
broke it. The men who had grumbled were 
supposed to be far away, and he had to grin and 
bear it, and to pay other men to come and cut 
his grass. The reapers, too, were scarce, and 
there were no boys to be hired to lead the 
horses, for they were all obliged to go to school, 
and those who assisted with the making of the 
stacks, demanded four shillings per day and beer- 
money. When six o'clock came^ they stuck up 
their prongs, no matter that the com was fit to 
carry and the rain threatening, and declined to 
work any more unless they were paid overtime* 
No John Lingwood was pitching in the field. No 
hot dinner and home-brewed ale provided for the 
men. No happy boys popping their whips and 
driving the yellow waggons with the golden loads 
and wooden bottles to and fro ; but a sullea 

p a 
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disagreeable set, striving not to house the corn, 
but to see how little work they could do, and 
how much money they could get for it. 

"Now then, come up," said a driver, who 
was too lazy to run for the trace-horse standing 
close by, and he strikes the one horse with his 
prong-handle, and the poor brute slips on the 
polished floor of the barn as he tries to 
draw, the heavy load into the bam — lamed for 
life. 

"What is the matter with that horse?" 
inquired Harold. 

"How should I know?— -old and worn out, 
'spose," says the brute who had struck him with 
the prong-handle. 

"Why don't you put those breakfast things 
away, Maria ? " inquired . Mrs. Strong of her 
cook. 

"Because they are not done with," pertly 
replied her maid. 

"And may I inquire what further is required 
of them ? Really one cannot speak in one's own 
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house, since the School Board has been • in 
fashion." 

"Old Jemmy has not been in for his break- 
fast," the girl condescended to add. 

" Then go and call him/' said Mrs. Strong. 

"I didn't engage to walk about dung-yards 
and stables, ma'am, and, as I don't suit. 111 give 
you a month's warning, which I intended to do 
before." 

Mrs. Strong went in search of her husband,, 
but he was engaged running after some of the 
weaning calves which had got out of their 
pen. 

" Where's Jemmy ? " he shouted. " Half these 
weaning calves are out." 

"I don't know, my dear, he has not been* 
in to breakfast yet." 

"Then just stop there, and turn these calves 
the right way, whilst I run round and drive 
them in," said Harold ; and, after buffeting 
and shouting, the calves were driven to their 
home. 
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"What is that in the middle of the pen?'* 
inquired Mrs. Harold. 

It was poor Old Jemmy — faithful to the last ; 
he was feeding his calves, and with a bottle full 
of milk in his hand, which he had brought for 
a 'Sick calf, the poor old man had fallen forward 
on his face, quite dead. Harold untied his neck- 
handkerchief, and chafed his hands, and was 
much affected ; but all was over, he had died 
at his post, and even his wish that he should 
never lie on a bed of sickness had been granted. 
Both Harold and Ernest followed him to his 
grave, and paid him the respect due to so good 
and faithful a servant. 

'^Ah Ernest," said Harold after the funeral, 
"those were happy days when we were boys, 
and Jemmy took care of the apples ; we were 
free from care then, but now the darkness 
thickens, and the cares increase " 

Yes, Harold,' and there is a letter in the 
post for you that would disturb your rest did 
you but know of it. It is an order froni the 
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Bankruptcy Court to refund the money owing 
to the estate of Thomas Strong, and an intima- 
tion that unless it is at once forthcoming the 
Court will seize upon the stock and plant of 
your farm ; and now there is nothing for it but 
to realise, and where is it to come from ? 

Hum, hum, hum, goes the machine until every 
grain is thrashed, and it has paid but a. part of 
the debt, and another angry letter has arrived. 

Mr. Robert Wen has driven his smart carriage 
to Stubble Farm, and bought all the hay at 
his own price ; and as he drives away with his 
brother William-Henry, who talked to the lady 
whilst brother Bob talked slang, and bartered 
with Mr. Strong, Bob says : 

"Going down hill fast, William. Very dif- 
ferent to old Tom's time, eh ? " 

"Yes," said Bob, "and it is different with 
us. I remember when we had to ask the old 
man to hold a fifty-pound cheque for us for c^ 
bit; but now, thanks to your doing the lardy- 
dardy, and me the bounce, we can buy 'em out; 
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but we must move it quick. Daresay he is 
behind with his rent. I should have given 
another hundred pounds if he had stuck out. 
What's up, I wonder?" 

Yes, what's up! for there goes the flock of 
breeding ewes to market, and Stubble Farm 
was never before known to be without what the 
old gentleman was apt to call "Tom Strong's 
mainstay," and still the Bankruptcy Court 
clamours for more, more, more. How is it to 
be made up? 

"Well, my dear," said Mrs. Harold, for she 
was now fully alive to the emergency, " if you want 
another three hundred pounds why not sell some 
of the horses ? You have the steam-plough." 

Yes, and that was how it was made up, 
and Harold Strong was Out of debt But how 
about Stubble Farm ? What is left ? A few 
pigs, a large quantity of straw, some store sheep, 
some colts, the calves which Jemmy weaned, 
some heifers, and, hurrah ! a good herd of cows. 

"Come," said Harold, as he sat in his best 
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parlour, "things might be worse. We must try 
and let part of the house; we will do with one 
servant; and I will sell the fatting calves and 
send milk to London. I have written to Ernest 
to come back and help me." 

But the letter to Ernest was returned with 
one from his master to say that he had left him 
some weeks and was living in London, but he did 
not know where. 

Poor Mr. Strong, senior, received his discharge 
from the Bankruptcy Court. The lawyers had 
swallowed half of the money, and the dividend 
was still fifteen shillings in the pound. 

"You should have compromised this case. 
You were ill-advised," said his best friends, as he 
took himself off to a stewardship in the country, 
older by many years, and a broken-down man. 

^^* ^^* ^^^ ^^^ 

"My dear," said Mrs. Harold, "we have a 
good deal of money locked up in that ploughing 
tackle. Don't you think you might earn some 
money by ploughing for other farmers ? " 
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"I will try/' said Harold; and he soon got 
some orders, neglecting his own land to wait upon 
others, and in some instances losing the season 
for his own crop ; but he persevered, and was 
really making heaidway, when the rinderpest 
made its appearance, and the milk from the 
beautiful cows even poisoned the pigs. 

Stubble Farm was the first attacked in that 
locality, and very soon a Government inspector 
arrived, and ordered the whole herd to be 
destroyed. 

As the morning dawned, the farm-labourers 
marched sorrowfully to the moor, and there, 
beneath the shade of the oaks and the ivies 
green they dug a long deep hole in which to 
bury the herd of cows. 

Suffield and Jack Planting were in readiness 
with two new breechloading guns, and slowly 
and sadly the beautiful herd of shorthorn cows 
was being driven to the moor, under the direction 
of the inspector. 

It was the moor where Mr. Strong, iaenior, was 
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wont to go on the Sunday and stroke his pretty 
newly-bom colts. ^*Come along, buncus," he 
would say to the little clean toyJike horses, as 
they came timidly to be stroked, each from the 
side of its powerful mother, to whom the produc- 
tion of a colt was a certificate for a six months' 
rest with her fat offspring. It was the moor 
where the rabbits loved to sit in the tufts of 
grass after the covers had been beaten with dogs 
for the pheasants. The moor where the cuckoo's 
and the nightingale^s notes were first sounded ; and 
now it was to be the moor where a monument 
was to be raised to the memory of the ignorance 
of science. As the cows were driven into the 
corner behind the deep grave, Suffield said : " Now, 
Jack Planting, you take the red ones, and Til 
take the lightrcoloured ones. Aim straight at 
their foreheads, and be quick about it. If I had 
to load with a ramrod, I don't think I could dd 
it," and bang went his gun, and poor Strawberry. 
:was the. first to plunge to the ground, and the 
imassacre was soon over. Only 'One cow required 
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a second shot, and then the men dragged them 
to the hole, and shovelled in the soil. 

It was well that poor Old Jemmy had died, 
or he surely would never have survived this 
horrid spectacle ! Finally the monument was 
erected with the sods that had been removed. 
Oh Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
what a monument to your ignorance, and one 
that will live when my head no longer aches, as 
a record of your incapacity in the generation of 
Harold Strongf^s reign at Stubble Farm ! 

Poor Harold wished he had never gone to 
the massacre, and he laid his head on his table 
and said softly to his wife: ''I am afraid this 
last stroke will ruin us." Then he wrote a long 
letter to his father, for trouble had softened his 
heart. Seeking sympathy himself, he could con- 
dole with his father, for he now felt some of 
the pangs himself. There is no man so hard- 
hearted in this world as the prosperous trader — 
everything he touches turns to gold. He is 
always ready to attend a sale of a bankrupts 
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Stock, or to drive a hard bargain with one who 
is compelled to sell. Working hard himself, he 
sees no reason why others should not do the 
same, and meet with the same reward. Always 
paying his way, he scorns the man who has been 
in difficulties, and never having known the pangs 
of hunger he sets his dog at a beggar. But let 
that man meet with reverse, let him see his 
late friends turn their backs upon him, and he 
becomes for the . first time in his life " one who 
can feel for another!" 

*'My dear,'' said Mrs. Harold, "you must 
not despair. Remember your four children. Who 
knows what is in store for us yet ! It may be 
a prosperous year. See what a beautiful rain 
we are having. I have at last let part of the 
Jiouse. Try one more .year, and then, if it does 
not answer, we niust give it up." 

" Yes," said Harold, " I must . keep it on 
another year. * Never say die ! ' shall be my 
motto; I will do. my best." 

Squire Fairplay sat in his study talking, to 
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Gosty his land-steward. He had been absent 
for some months enjoying himself abroad ; but 
now he returned just in time to take the chair 
at the annual dinner of the agricultural meetings 
which had taken place the night previous, and 
to-morrow he would take up his quarters at his 
town residence. 

"I didn't see Strong at the meeting last 
night, Gosty. Was he there ? He usually speaks 
so well that I quite missed him." 

"He had quite a different meeting to that 
yesterday," replied the steward, "for he had all 
his cows destroyed by order of the inspector." 

" Dear me," said the squire, " I'm very sorry*^ 
One of the farmers did allude to the cattle 
plague in his speech ; but I had no idea it 
had reached my tenants. But he will get an 
allowance from the Government, will he not ? " 

" Yes, sir, a third or something like that ; 
but I think he was gone too far before that^ 
and he has not paid his last half-year's rent 
yet." 
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"You don't mean it I" said the squire; "and 
such a good modern farmer too ; but no doubt 
he will pay it shortly. Don't distress him, 
Gosty. Let him get his hay and harvest together, 
for he will be wanting to buy some more cows. 
By-the-bye, Gosty, have you found anyone to 
take Mr. Hale's farm? You wrote me that 
he had given notice." 

"No, sir, people don't seem so fast after 
farms now as they used to be. I know the 
time when Mr. Hale could have had one 
thousand pounds goodwill for his farm, and 
everything taken to at a valuation, but now 
a good farm goes begging/' 

" How do you account for it, Gosty ? " 

" In a good many ways. Wheat is selling at 
about thirty-eight shillings per. quarter; in my 
father's time it sold at eighty shillings. Oats do not 
make twenty shillings per quarter. Labourers are 
getting half as much again money and doing 
less work than they used to. The School Board 
rate is one shilling in the pound for the farmer 
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to pay just to educate children so that they will 
never come to work for him. The turnpikes are 
thrown open to the public, and the farmer, who 
always went through free in the old times with 
his manure, etc., has to pay highway rate for roads 
that he very seldom uses. Then there's this cattle 
disease amongst the cows, and the foot-and-mouth 
complaint amongst the sheep; and look at the 
tithe rate. Why, if it keeps on raining another 
week there won't be enough grow to pay the 
tithe ; and if I was the farmers Fd say : * Let the 
parsons come round and have their tenth again, 
same as they used to in the olden days, and let 
*em go to some of these private retired gentlemen 
with money in the funds and have a bit from 
them too.' " 



CHAPTER VIII. 



The Rainfall and the Floods — ^The Landlord goes abroad 
and leaves the Land-Steward in Possession. 



** Really this rain is very serious," remarked the 
squire to his land-steward* " I noticed as I came 
down by the train that Strong's meadows were 
nearly all under water, and positively some of 
the hay floating away. How is it the land floods 
so much more frequently than it used to?" 

"Well, sir, it's my opinion that for these last 
ten years everything has been done to get the 
water to run off the land into the rivers, but 
nothing has been done with the river-bed to 
increase the water accommodation. You know 
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how many hedgerows we have grubbed, sir, and 
filled them in with the bank. They held water 
formerly when it rained heavily, and that water 
soaked away gradually to the river; but now, 
what with the drain-pipes and the railway-culverts, 
and for the want of old ponds and ditches to hold 
it, the water is all down at the river in twenty- 
four hours; and those locks and mills never do 
the slightest thing to make room for it. Besides, 
look at the banks of mud stuck in the river all 
the way down, and the way some of the bridges 
are built. The water can't get away very fast, 
and the river conservators ought to be made 
draw the sluice-gates according to the rainfall, and 
make room for the water. This would often 
save its overflowing into basins where it has to 
soak away after the flood has subsided, but not 
before it has destroyed the farmer's crop." 

^' Can't interfere with the rights of millers, 
Gosty. They date back as far as any rights in 
existence. Really it appears to be serious times 
for the farmers just now; but, maybe, most of 
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them have a long stocking somewhere put by 
when times were good, and they must look for- 
ward to an improvement. Keep me advised oi\ 
any changes, Gosty, and do thq best you can 
during my absence." 

" Yes," said Gosty, as he saw the squire driven 
to the station. '* Do the best I can during your 
absence. Well now, the best I can do will be ta 
get Harold Strong's rent, and here goes for a 
call on the young gent. A time back and I 
wasn't good enough for his dinner-parties and 
such like, and it was 'Not at home to-day, sir,* 
from his pert servant, when I was sure I liad 
seen him ride home not five minutes before ; but 
I expect he will have to be at home now. It is 
Gosty's turn to be at home, and if he doesn't pay 
up he shall have a life of it, or my name's not 
Gosty, All very well about his being, as the 
squire calls him^ a good modern farmer, and not 
distressing him, but if I didn't collect the rents 
I wonder how long the squire would keep me I 
If the squirm's money comes in in cartloads it 
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goes out in waggon-loads. It's his pleasure to 
spend it, and it shall be ray pleasure to get this 
lot, at all events." And with this determination 
he dismounted, and, having hitched his horse to 
the front gate, Mr. Gosty knocked at the door of 
Stubble Farm. 

''Mr. Strong is not in, sir," said the one re- 
maining maid ; " but Mrs. Strong is. Will she 
do as well?" 

^Good-morning, Mr. Gosty; will you walk 

in and take a seat } Harold will be home directly," 
said the now pleasing voice of Mrs. Strong, for 
she knew the rent was unpaid. 

"Yes, I can wait," replied the steward, "my 
time's no value/' 

" Will you take a little luncheon, Mr. Gosty ? " 

"No, thank you, madam. We've got a hot 
dinner at home, quite a treat for the likes of 
me, and I shouldn't like to disappoint my wife 
by spoiling my appetite." 

" I fear you are only joking," remarked Mrs. 
Strong," but the steward looked in anything 
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but a joking humour, and, when he was shut 
in the drawing-room by himself, he muttered 
to himself: 

"Best parlour now, Gosty. I'll give him 
the baby card first, in case he should write to 
the squire. Nice piano, good carpet, fine-looking 
glass, strong chairs. Enough spent here to buy 
a flock of sheep," said he, as he admired his 
own tall figure in the looking-glass ; " and he wants 
'em bad enough ; and, if I don't make any mistake, 
this flock of furniture will find its way to my 
parlour at the sale, if I can square it with the 
valuer, for Pve promised my old woman a new 
set for a long time." 

"Sorry to keep you waiting,*' said Harold, 
as he came into the room, " but I have been 
putting up a rick-cloth, in the hope of stacking 
some hay underneath it if it should clear up. Very 
trying weather, Mr. Gosty.*' 

" Yes, sir, it is ; and to one like myself, that 
has to please others, it's worse than 'tis to a 
gentleman like yourself, I hope no offence, sir, 
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but you forgot to send me a cheque for the 
last half-year's rent/* 

"So I did. Will you take it now or shall 
I send you a cheque?" inquired Harold, at the 
same time turning very red in the face. 

"Well, sir, if it isn^t troubling you to write 
it out it would save the postage ; and I told the 
squire I was sure you had overlooked it, and 
I had only to ask and have.'^ 

"Very well, Til go and get it. What will 
you take, Mr. Gosty ? " 

" Nothing but the cheque, thank you, sir " 

Harold was some time gone, and when at 
last he returned he said : " Tm very sorry, Mr. 
Gosty, but I haven't a single cheque left, I find 
I wrote the last cheque yesterday. I shall be 
going to the bank in a day or so, and will get a 
new cheque-book, and send it along." 

"Do, please, sir,'Vsaid Gosty, •'the squire 
left me that money to pay all the w^es with 
until he comes home again, and I should, be 
vin a regular fix if it wasn't to come. When do 
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you think you will be going to the bank, 
sir ? " 

"I won^t neglect it You may depend on 
that/^ said the man who hadn^t five pounds 
at his banker's ; and the steward mounted his cob 
and rode off. 

As Harold read his newspaper^ that evening, 
he saw advertised therein : " Money ! money ! 
money! on personal security/* "What harm 
can there be," thought he, "in my borrowing a 
little money until harvest? — and accordingly he 
first wrote and then called at the office. The 
first condition of the advance was his in- 
suring his life in The Albion Life Assurance 
Office.' Haying raked up twenty-five pounds to 
comply with that order, he was asked to give 
three securities for the amount required ; and 
being, of course, unable to comply with that 
request, the division of the premium of his 
new life -policy between the loan oflSce and, 
the Life Assurance OflSce was all . that^ resulted 
from that application. 
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Again and again Gosty called for the rent, 
and Harold Strong went to another loan office 
where he obtained an advance at an exorbitant 
rate, giving as security the hay-ricks he had 
collected, and signing a bill of sale in favour 
of the loan office. 

"Mr. Strong has paid his back rent, sir/* 
said Gosty to the squire on his return, "but 
another tenant has given notice to leave. There 
has been no hay gathered worth having and the 
com is a miserable crop, and all out in the 
field positively rotting. There was a meeting 
of our tenants last night, and they talk about 
asking for a draw-back at the rent audit." 

"Do they?" replied the squire. "I suppose 
that they are badly off; but you see, Gosty, I 
shall have two farms empty, and in the good 
times the percentage on my capital was very 
small. I have an invitation to Switzerland^ 
Gosty, and I shall go there for a time. You 
must do the best you can for me during my 
absence, and anything you like to do in con- 
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tert with the other landowners, will meet with 
my approval. Don't lose an old tenant if you 
can help it." 

Yes, those were Gosty's instructions; but 
no sooner had the boat sailed than Mr. Gosty 
again looked at himself in the mirror. "Now, 
Master Gosty," said he, "you never had such a 
chance in your life. You are master of the 
whole estate now, and the more land you can get 
into your own hands the more chance of pickings 
you will have, buying and selling and such like. 
First of all, there^s Master Harold Strong with 
that bill of sale registered. If he thinks I'm 
going to stand that he thinks wrong. No, my 
boy, I shall just wait until rent-day, and then 
if Mr. Strong is not ready to the day in go the 
bailiffs for rent, and then let the bill-of-sale 
people see where they are, my boy ; and I think 
if I ride just quietly round Stubble Farm, I can 
make notes of enough dilapidations, eta, to claim 
the jolly lot, and" then, Messrs. Money-Lenders, 
where will you be? I hate those fellows. That 
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Will put the pot on for Mr. Harold^ and let him 
see what help he will get from the parson and 
doctor, and all those swells that he has been 
feeding up. Why, they will all turn their backs 
Upon him, when he can^t put a good dinner on 
the table for them." 

Still the rain poured down, and it was quite 
evident that no com could be gathered and 
threshed in time for rent-day. 

"The squire waited before and he must wait 
again,'* thought Harold ; and, unsuspicious of the 
net that was spread for him, he toiled incessantly. 

Ernest found a London life anything but 
agreeable, and he readily accepted an oflTer of an 
introduction to a railway company, with a view 
of again going into the country. A long and 
affectionate letter from Mary informed him that 
not only had she arrived safely in Australia, but 
that she was engaged to be married to an English 
gentleman, a landed proprietor in the neighbour* 
hood where she had settled. The letter contained 
messages to all the family ; and, whilst she ex« 
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pressed great regret at the sad accounts which had 
reached her of the farming prospects in England, 
;she counselled Harold to sell off and come out to 
iier. 

Ernest packed the letter off to his brother, 
requesting that he would return it, and intimating 
that he should shortly be in the neighbourhood 
to collect testimonials and would call on hini. 

^r ^^ ^^ T^ 

Harry Radford arrived safely at Liverpool, 
He was drilled and marched about with a stock 
round his neck for a few days, and he felt very 
vuncomfortable in his new tight clothes, for un- 
buttoning which he was called to account He 
sometimes 'vyished himself miles away from it again ; 
but, once having passed through the ordeal,, he 
.met with some relief in hard work. 

" Can't you find me anything to do ? I don't 
want to sit about here, sir," said he to his inspectdr 
^at the police-station a few days afterwards. "I 
;€an easily put this buttoned-coat on again, if you 
want me." 
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**Now, you are the sort of man I like," said 
his superior officer. " When I was like yourself I 
did many things for my inspector, and he helped 
me in return ; but education has so altered the 
character of our recruits that now they tell you 
it's not their duty to do this and to do that, and 
they prefer reading a newspaper to lending a 
hand." 

" I had rather be doing something," said Harry, 
"My old master used to say it was a brighter 
passage through the world to wear out than to 
rust out." 

So Harry filled up his time cleaning the 
inspector's boots, knives, and forks. He dug 
his garden, helped with his horse, and as to 
his harness, Harry shone it up to look like 
the harness which Betsy wore when she was 
the pride of the neighbourhood. He was occa- 
sionally sent out to learn the streets and the 
abodes of the thieves, swindlers, and vagabonds^ 
and then he was entrusted to make inquiries 
as to robberies. At first he was awkward and 
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made little blunders, as was to be expected 
of a novice., " But," said the inspector, with 
reference to Harry's capacity, *'give me an 
^mpty house, well built, with good rooms and 
a straight passage, and then let me furnish 
it myself, to my own liking ; but if you get a 
narrow twisting house, out of which you have 
to bundle all the furniture to get your own in, 
see how it knocks the place about, and it never 
looks well after such a scambling." 

During the inspector's absence, Harry was 
sent by the superintendent to serve a subpoena 
on a person named John Brown ; and having 
so far executed the matter he went in search 
of Job Doe, the other person thereon mentioned, 
for form's sake. Not finding him, he returned 
to the superintendent, who traded on the poor 
fellow's ignorance by sending him to a magis- 
trate's clerk, to inquire after that mythical per- 
sonage, it being the first of April. 

On another occasion, after diligently prose- 
cuting an inquiry for a thief in possession of 
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lost property, Harry conficjed in a brother police- 
man at a conference-point, and that . man, under , 
prqtence of aiding Harry, himself secured the 
prisoner, and obtained the reward. But little , 
by little his knowledge-house became furnished^ 
He rarely, if ever, forgot anything that had 
been told him, and, with a keen perception of 
right from wrong, fearless, obedient, intelligent,, 
and persevering, he became his inspector's con- 
fidential orderly, the envy of others whose ridicule 
had now assumed the form of obedience to his 
directions. 

Still he sometimes sighed to his mother, and. 
pined for the occupation of his youth. 

" Ah mother" he said one day, " what a thing 
it is to think how things are altered since the 
days of the Bible, Those who tended cattle were 
then happy and well-fed, but we were nearly 
starved at it ; and yet, mother, I have never been 
so happy since. It is dreadful the sights and 
sins I have to deal with now, I wonder how 
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they get on at Stubble Farm ? How I should 
like to live it over again, if we could have enough 
to eat always; but, when Master Harold and 
Master Ernest were at school, it was hard times 
to make it hold out, wasn't it, mother ? Mother, 
IVe got a letter from Jack Planting's son. He 
wants me to tell him how to get into the police^ 
force ; and he says that Master Suffield the 
gamekeeper was driving home after he had been 
round to give the farmers notice of the cub- 
hunting, and had taken a goodish drop, when the 
cart ran against a tree and pitched him out and 
killed him. He says that Suffield has left his 
family three thousand pounds." 

" Deary me, deary me ! " replied Mrs. Radford, 
" what a many cats' skins he must have sold ! 

** *Twas the rabbits mother — the rabbits he 
sold." 



CHAPTER IX. 



The Loan Office— Flight of Harold Strong— His Arrest and 

Escape. 



Rknt-day came, and Harold Strong was not 
the only tenant-farmer who was absent from the 
rent audit. On the Monday following, three men 
walked on to Stubble Farm, armed with the 
necessary document for an execution. To describe 
the scene which followed the entrance of one 
of the burly bailiffs into Mr. Harold Strong's 
drawing-room, where Mr. Gosty had especially 
instructed him to sit, whilst the other two kept 
charge of the farm and the cattle, would be but 
the oft-told tale of the break-up of the ruined 
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man's home. And when the grief of Harold 
and his wife had reached its climax three money- 
lenders came in a cab to demand the release of 
the hay-ricks. 

Simultaneously arrived Gosty, and Stubble 
Farm was the scene of a disgraceful disturbance 
between the claimants. 

'' Look here/^ said Gosty, ** I'm master here 
now, and if anyone dares touch a straw 1^11 have 
him locked up. After the sale your claim comes 
first4 It^s no use your leaving anyone in posses* 
sion, my boys. You meant besting this man, and 
now I mean besting you, and damn the lot of 
you I say.'' 

It was now poor Harold's turn to have an 
interview with the money-lenders, and as they 
left, the chief of them addressed him as follows: 

"Understand me, Mr. Strong, you obtained 
the money by false pretences. Gosty tells us 
you had no right to sell either hay or straw,, 
and that there is a clause to that effect in your 
agreement If the money is not forthcoming by 
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twelve o'clock on Wednesday, we shall institute 
criminal proceedings. You had better find a 
friend or you will be ruined." . 

Harold then communicated with his wife's 
relations, who were well-to-do people in business 
in London. Two of her brothers arrived iii 
response; they had been glad to pay long visits 
at Stubble Farm, but now the tables were 
turned. 

"We shall advance no money," said the 
elder, **but we shall take our sister and. her 
children away from you. It is disgraceful that 
you should so long have kept us in ignorance 
of the truth, and now that all is lost you would 
involve us also. When you can again provide 
a suitable home our sister shall return to you, 
and not before." 

Thus poor Harold .was Jeft alone and friend- 
less with the bailiffs, who drank his best wine 
and counselled him to cheer up. Every hope 
left him with the departure of his family, but 
yet a greater care was in store for him, for his 
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solicitor cantered over and desired an interview 
with him. 

**Mr. Strong," he said, "I am very sorry to 
hear of your distress; and, as an old friend of 
your father's, I have come to tell you that 
at the magistrates' meeting to-day, the money- 
lenders applied for and obtained a warrant for 
your apprehension. If you would save yourself 
and the family from further disgrace, you had 
better make everything over to me and escape." 



No reply came to Ernest He had lost one 
board-meeting, hoping he should hear from 
Harold; he now determined to go down by 
a late train and obtain the necessary testimonial 
from his late employer. It was about nine 
o'clock when he reached Stubble Farm, and, as 
he passed the back part of the house, he heard 
the voice of a female singing. He knocked twice 
at the front door, and receiving no reply he 
went round to the back door. As he approached 
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to knock, he heard the same gentle voice singing 
the old song : 

Here's where I frolick'd with my brother under the old oak 

tree, 
Here's where I knelt beside my mother from pain and care 

so free ; 
Here I wander, sad and lonely, in the dear old home. 
Those that I loved so well and fondly, ah, the old folks 

are gone 1 

Every word of it sank deeply into his heart 

Yes, Ernest, they are all gone, but you 
don't know it yet. As he knocks, the voice 
inquires : 

''Who's there?" 

*' It's only me," was his reply. 

"Who's me?" further asked the young 
woman. 

''Ernest Strong." 

"I beg your pardon, sir," said John Ling- 
wood's daughter as she opened the door, "but 
father has been following the drill all day, and 
he has gone to bed." 

" Where is my brother Harold ? " 
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"Oh, sir, he has gone; and if you came I 
was to give you this letter. Mr, Gosty sent for 
father to come and manage the farm, because 
lie knew all about it, and there's been a sale, 
and Mr. Gosty bought the best furniture, and 
they are all gone." 

Poor Ernest sank into a chair and read the 
few hurried lines which Harold had scribbled 
for him. They ran thus : 

^'My dear Ernest, 

"I have lost everything, and am obliged 
to fly. I am going where the letter you sent 
to me asked me to go. How I should like to 
5ee you. Come if you can. 

" From your affectionate brother, 

"Harold Strong." 



It puzzled Ernest for some time to think what 
his brother could mean, but at last he divined 
his intention, and having further elicited sonie 
of the sad particulars from John Llngwood's 
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daughter, he thanked her for having faithfully 
delivered the letter, and knowing that the next 
mail taking letters for Mary would sail from 
Liverpool, he returned to the station and caught 
the night mail, and was soon on his way to 
search for his brother. 

The money-lenders were furious ; they scoured 
the country, and, having ascertained that a man 
of the description of Harold Strong booked him- 
self and two boxes in the name of John Smith, 
for Liverpool, from a cross-country station, they 
telegraphed to the police superintendent at 
Liverpool to stop him. 

Ernest went straight to the ship, and there 
he found his poor brother. It was sad to see the 
two young men trying to console each other. The 
few years that had passed had made them very 
much more alike than of yore ; both having hair 
similarly grown on the face, it was only the 
tinge of Harold's now darkening locks that 
distinguished them to a stranger. 

"Oh that I could go with you," said Ernest, 
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*'to our dear sister! I have enough money to 
pay my passage. Do you think the captain 
would find room for me?" 

♦' I will go and ask him," said Harold. " Just 
stay here and mind my clothes." 

^Mm ^I^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

^R ^^b ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

" Radford," said the inspector of police, "here 
is a telegram for the apprehension of a man 
named John. Smith, with a description of him. 
He is a farmer escaping from his creditors. Go 
down to the steamship now starting, and if he 
is there bring him back with you. They want 
to have another look at him." 

Harry Radford promptly and smartly obeyed. 
The steamtug was just going alongside the 
vessel to bring away those who would take leave 
of their friends, and warrant in hand, Harry 
jumped into her. In answer to his inquiry, 
the second mate informed him that a man narned 
Jbhii Smith and two boxes had booked . for 
Australia, and as Harold Strong walked towards 
the captaia to inquire if he could make room 
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for his brother, the second mate pointed him 
out to Harry Radford, who was dressed in plain 
clothes. 

"You are my prisoner," said Harry, as he 
put his hand upon Harold Strong's shoulder ; but 
what was his surprise to find himself face to face 
with his late master. 

"I beg your pardon, sir, Tm sorry I made 
such a mistake," said Harry Radford. 

"Harry," replied Harold Strong, "I fear you 
have made no mistake. Show me whom you are 
in search of." 

Then the late master and man sat on deck 
and Harold explained that he was the man, and 
he expressed his willingness to go with the 
policeman. 

" No, Master Harold, I can never do it. You 
go, sir, and let me stand the racket. I would 
rather be dismissed or go to prison than take 
you. No, sir, I can't do it, I can't" — and the 
stout strong policeman's voice broke down as he 
thought of the playmates of his youth. 
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"Harry/' said Harold, "you have always been 
honourable, and it shall never be said that I was 
the first to cast a suspicion on your integrity^ If 
I could escape without that I would ; but no, it 
must be. Wait here a minute, I will be with 
you." 

Then the poor fellow returned to his brother, 
and told him all about it 

"Harold, you must not go to prison. Twill 
break the heart of our poor father and mother> 
Think of your children. Does Harry know I am 
here?" 

" No.'' 

"Then change clothes with me. Give me that 
travelling-cap, and jump into your berth." 

The bell now rang to warn all who would 
leave the ship that the time was up, and Harold 
got into his berth. Gently Ernest tucked him up, 
and then imprinting a brother's own kiss on hia 
cheek, he drew his brother's c^p over his own ears, 
tied a muffler round his mouth, and, walking 
on deck, he linked his arih into that of Ui$ 
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unsuspecting Harty Radford, who was deeply 
•moved. 

"Don't come unless you like, sir. Never 
mind about me," said the policeman, as Ernest 
followed him from the hatchway to the steamtug. 
But there was no response, and as they let go 
tfrom the vessel she steamed away for Australia. 

Oh those dear mighty- puflfs ! They were balm 
to the heart of Ernest Strong as he sat by the 
•sad and unsuspecting Harry, both of them covering 
their faces to hide their emotion. 

It was a long walk to the police-station, and 
at last Harry Radford broke silence. 

" Master Harold,'^ said he, " won't you have 
something to drink before you go in there, to keep 
your spirits up } " 

Ernest pulled off his muffler and revealed his 
tface to Harry Radford, who stared at him as 
one bewildered. 

**0h, Tm so glad, sir,*' he said. "Give me 
;your hand. Tisn't you they want, is it? And 
'^Master Harold's got^off. Oh thank God for that I '' 
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The policeman and his prisoner were a long 
time taking refreshments in the back-parlour at 
the inn, and when they emerged Ernest was 
handcuffed to Harry Radford en route for the 
station-house. 

" Mind/^ said Ernest, as they neared the spot, 
''you don't know anything of me. I can prove 
who I am! You simply did your duty. Leave 
all to me, and I will be at your lodgings at 
ten to night, see if I am not/^ 

*' I apprehended this man as the man who 
was pointed out to me as John Smith/' said 
Harry Radford ; but little by little Ernest proved 
to the inspector that he was only at Liverpool 
to see a friend off; and, as his statement was 
corroborated by receipt of a telegram from 
his employer in London, Ernest Strong was 
released from custody, and an apology tendered. 

^* T* ^^ ^K 

At ten o'clock Ernest presented himself at 
the lodgings of Harry and his mother. No blame 
had been attached to Harry for apprehending 
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the wrong man ; on the contrary, the inspector said 
that Mr. Strong exactly answered the description, 
and he should have taken him himself. 

Mrs. Radford was in ecstasies. She could not 
sit still. 

" Ah Master Ernest/' she said, " I shall never 
forget how kind your poor father and mother 
were to me when I lost my husband, and may 
God bless them and all of you. I'm that pleased 
to think that my Harry was able to do you a 
service, although 'twas unbeknown, that I can't 
tell you, and from my heart I hope that better 
times are in store for the English farmers." 

And so does the writer. 
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